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The History of the 


Rose in America. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.) BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF (District of Columbia.) 


f which there is any record,was York, a Rose which to this day may be Feast of Baltimore. These seedlings 


Te FIRST truly American Rose, Yellow, was sent out by Harisonof New prairie Rose and‘existing types, by John 
oO 


planted by George Washington found in gardens all 


over the world. combined the natural vigor of the 


on his estate at Mount Vernon The year 1843 saw the introduction of prairie Rose ‘with blossoms of greater 


and was named by him in 


substance and varied coloring. 





honor of his mother, Mary 
Washington. To this day, the 
same Rose, of vigorous climb- 
ing habit, adorns the Mansion 
with its beautiful and abun- 
dant bloom each season. Un- 
fortunately its parentage is 
not known. 

At some time before the 
year 1810 two Roses—Rosa 
chinensis and Rosa moschatus 
were planted in the garden of 
— Eamoney of Charleston, 

C. From these he raised a 
ay Ae which became the 
ancestor of along line of beau- 
tiful Roses of semi-climbing 
and climbing habit, but un- 
fortunately not hardy enough 
to stand our northern winters. 
It wasnamed Champney’s Pink 
Cluster. A few years later an 
offspring was raised by [Philip 
Noisette of the same city who 
named this Old Blush. He 
sent it to his brother in France 
who gave it the class name of 
Noisette in honor of the origi- 
nator, probably not knowing 
at the time the honor really 
— to Mr. Champney. 
But for this error all Noisette 
Roses would be known as 
Champney Roses. 

Seemingly no new Roses of 
—_ were brought to light 








The ruggedness of these seed- 
lings made it possible for 
northern gardeners to enjoy 
Roses on trellises as did their 
southern friends with the more 
tender Noisettes. A few other 
growers devoted some atten- 
tion to this type. 

Since 1843 new Roses have 
been brought into favor in 
ever increasing numbers, cov- 
ering all the known types of 
the time. In addition to the 
types named before, the fol- 
lowing were being introduced: 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Damask, 
Noisettes, Polyanthas and Seti 
gera Hybrids. The next new 
departure, and a notable one 
was the creation of the first 
hybrid tea in America by John 
Cook of Baltimore, the gentle- 
man who to this day is still 
enriching our gardens with 
improved varieties of this won- 
derful class. The first Ameri- 
can hybrid tea was sent out in 
1888. In the same year Jack- 
son Dawson gave us the first 
hybrid multiflora, obtained by 
crossing the multiflora Rose 
with General Jacqueminot 
twice. It was named the Daw- 
son. A year later Manda 
brought out his first hybrid 
wichuraiana, a cross between 





« yy ten years previous 
S 1 


— the wichuraiana and a tea 


From this date to HYBRID TEA ROSE—RADIANCE. Rose. Subsequent hybrids of 


1843 the new Roses were of 

the classes then known, these toaare son & Co, act nett 
being the bourbons, chinas, 

teas, bengals, Austrian briars, 

Lawrencianas and a b- 

brids. In 1830 a su 


these two classes were made 
je, Bad. oils of enue 2 with other types of Roses as 
Mr. Cook in 1908 and py a well as with teas. Besides 
wg J fay Manda and Dawson, Jackson 
and Perkins, Van Fleet, Walsh, 


Hoopes Bros. & Thomas Co. 





brid between the aera — and a new class of Roses, seedlings of and others contributed to this class, 


Rosa spinosissima, named Harison’s crosses between our 


beautiful native and some are still at work turning out 
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improved kinds. American efforts to 
date have in the main, been confined 
to these three classes, though some 
attention has also been given to the 
tea, the polyantha, Pernetiana, hybrid 
perpetual and the older types of Roses. 

Much work has also been done along 
the line of producing new hybrids. 
To date the following have been sent 
out: Hybrid rugosas, by Van Fleet and 
others; hybrid laevigatas and hybrid 
moschata-odorata giganteas by Fran- 
ceschi and others in California; hy- 
brid polyantha-ayrshires by R. & J. 
Farquhar & Co.; hybrid teapolyantha 
by Van Fleet ; Max Graf, a natural hy- 
brid of rugosa x setigera; hybrid hu- 
milis-rugosa, originator not known ; 
and a hybrid spinosissima by Elliott 
Nursery of Pittsburgh. The dwarf 
polyanthas have received some atten- 
tion, a few very fine varieties being 
sent out since 1900. Some Roses of the 
pernetiana type have been sent out by 
growers in California and Oregon. 

John Cook, of Baltimore; M. H. 
Walsh, of Woods Hole, Mass.; E. G. 
Hill, of Richmond, Ind.; Alex. Mont- 
gomery, Jr., of Hadley, Mass.; Howard 
and Smith, of California, and Clarke 
Bros., of Oregon, ably assisted by a 
host of others, among whom are a 
number of interested amateurs, are 
working towards the production of 
ideal Roses for American gardens. 
Among the amateurs there is Capt. 
George C. Thomas, Jr., whose ideal is 
the creation of Roses of semi-climbing 
and climbing habit and everblooming 
like the hybrid teas. Some of his pro- 
ductions which are quite near his goal 
are now being disseminated. We are 
also indebted to Capt. Thomas for the 
“Practical Book of Outdoor Rose 
Growing,” in which the results of ex- 
haustive tests of many Roses are given, 
many of the Roses being illustrated in 
color. 

The time is not far distant when 
Roses, rugged of growth and foliage, 
and bearing flowers of great beauty, 
will be found adorning the grounds of 
the farmhouse, Roses which will stand 
up and do under most adverse condi- 
tions. For these we will owe thanks 
to the untiring efforts and hard work, 
but loving withal, of our beloved 
friend of the Roses— Dr. W. Van Fleet. 
On his place at Bell, Maryland, may be 
found many beautiful hybrids obtained 
by crossing numerous wild species, 
natives of America and foreign climes, 
and hybrids of these with many of the 
existing types of Roses. Some of the 
species used in these experiments are 

e hugonis, gentiliana, bella, Helenae, 
Moyesii, Engelmannii, Fendleri, rugosa, 
wichuraiana, spinosissima, _sertata, 
Jackii, omeiensis, banksiopsis, saturata, 
Sweginzowii, multiflora cathayensis, 
filipes and multibracteata, and many 
others. He has hybrids which clin 
closely to the ay thorny an 
rugged, bearing large to very large 
single to double blossoms and very 
fragrant. There is another which has 
foliage stems and blossoms of the same 
fragrance, a fragrance likened to that 
of the azalea. One there is which 
grows into a tall symmetrical bush 
bearing continuously looms, small 
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and of the form of scotch pinks. Oth- 
ers suitable for trellises, fences, hedges, 
etc., ranging in color from white to 
red, and to yellow, and tinted ones, too. 
Some for solitary planting and some 
for the shrubbery. With all that he 
has accomplished, he is not yet entirely 
satisfied ; he is ever striving, ever get- 
ting nearer the ideal of the Roses for 
the farmyard and roadside. 

Just about the time that the three 
great classes of American Roses were 
first disseminated, a society whose aim 
has ever been “ to increase the general 
interest in the cultivation and improve 
the standard of excellence of the Rose 
for all people,” was organized by a 
small group of Rose lovers and grow- 
ers. Their trials and tribulations were 
many. They did not falter. Soon the 
society started to grow. Slowly at 
first, then with leaps and bounds, un- 
til at this day the American Rose So- 
ciety numbers nearly 3,000 members. 
They are still comingin. There are 
good reasons for this. It is through 
the good offices of the Society that 
test gardens have been fostered in 
various parts of the country. These 
gardens serve to educate the people to 
love the Rose, and to show them how 
they can have Roses of their own. 
They also show what varieties are best 
for the locality. Another fine reason 
is this. Every year the Society pub- 
lishes an Annual, cloth bound, printed 
on excellent paper, and containing 
many fine halftones and color plates. 
The articles are instructive and very 
interesting reading, each volume being 
a ready reference book. All real lovers 
of the Rose should be identified with 
this live and growing organization. 

A complete list of all the Roses 
known to have been originated in 
America, compiled by the author, is 
—- annually in the American 

ose Annual. In this list is given the 
name of each variety, the class, the 
originator and date of introduction, 
and the parentage of each Rose, if 
known. 





THE DAHLIA 











Timely Hints about Dahlias. 


Garden makers in this section are busy 
taking up their Dahlia and Gladiolus roots. 
It is interesting to watch the way in which 
they do it. The usual pian, apparently, is to 
loosen the ground slightly, then to grasp the 
stalk firmly and pull the root out of the 
ground with a sudden jerk. Now this isa 
fine way to serve the interests of commer- 
cial Dahlia growers, for in most cases at least 
half the necks on each bulb are broken, with 
the result that the attached tubers are ren- 
dered worthless. The neck is that part of 
the tuber which joins the main stalk, and it 
is very readily dislocated. When the pro- 
fessional growers dig their Dahlias they 
either go through the field with a deep set 
plow, loosening the clumps without throwing 
them out, or else they have their men work 
in pairs. In either case the ground is 
loosened around the roots so that they may 
be lifted out with a fork, and without dam- 
age to the tubers. The same plan should be 
followed in the home garden. 

DryInGc Orr.—Another mistake often made 
is to leave the clumps exposed to the sun for 
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a day or two, or even longer. Thisseriously 
impairs the vitality of the roots, because 
much of the moisture is dried out. After 
two hours in the open air the clumps should 
be removed to the cellar. Of course the 
stalks will be cut off before the roots are 
dug, and they should be cut a few inches 
above the clump. I have seen long-handled 
pruning shears used for the purpose. The 
stalks contain a peculiar acid, which has a 
bad effect on the hands of the men who 
spend a day or two digging Dahlias. It also 
has a bad effect on the clumps if not allowed 
to escape. It is important, therefore, that 
all clumps be inverted when they are stored, 
the stumps of the stalks being placed down- 
ward. This practice alone will go far to- 
wards preventing decay during the winter. 

DIFFICULTIES OF STORAGE.—Now it is an 
unfortunate fact that some of the finest 
of the Dahlias are the most difficult to 
store. For some years J. B. Smith was put 
forth as a fine variety, -but growers found 
that keeping it through the winter was an 
almost impossible task, unless one had un- 
usually good facilities. Geisha is also a dis- 
appointment in this respect. This wonder- 
fully brilliant, Peony-flowered Dahlia has 
come to be among the most popular of all 
varieties. Yet the stock never gets very 
large, and amateurs lost it year after year, 
for it is a difficult Dahlia to carry over. 
Garden-makers who have only a little money 
to invest in flowers should take pains to 
learn about the keeping qualities of the 
varieties they propose to buy. Red Dahlias 
are the most persistent of all. They will 
survive under conditions which cause the 
loss of most other kinds, which is the best 
explanation of the claim so often made by 
beginners that their choicest varieties revert 
in a short time to common red kinds. The 
truth is that a Dahlia grown from a tuber 
will invariably be like its parent. It is differ- 
ent, of course, with Dahlias grown from seed. 
They are likely to develop almost any form 
or color. 

DAHLIA TyYPES.—I have been amazed this 
season at the rapid spread of the Dahlia 
craze. You find Dahlias everywhere now; 
in city back lots as well as in farmhouse 
dooryards, and on the approach to almost 
every town you will come across some man 
or worran who has a field of Dahlias where 
orders are being taken for bulbs to be de- 
livered the next spring. Many growers are 
going in especially for some of the newer 
kinds, including the collarette, duplex and 
single types. Thecollarette Dahlias have the 
advantage of being remarkably good keepers 
when cut, which unfortunately is not true of 
the single Dahlias. On the whole, the decor- 
ative Dahlias and the pompons are the best 
for cutting, and the kinds which should be 
grown most freely if one is selling cut flow- 
ers at retail or to a flower dealer. This, by 
the way, is a line of work which can be de- 
veloped in many small towns. Florists are 
coming to use Dahlias in increasing numbers, 
and will often buy them from local growers 
if the right kinds are offered. Most of the 
pompons are excellent for decorative work, 
and among the best of the decorative forms 
for this purpose are King of the Autumn, 
Maude Adams, Delice, Lyndhurst, Madame 
van den Daele, and the new Gene Kerr.—E. I. 
FARRINGTON in Rural New Yorker. 


Professor D. Lumsden, who for the 
past six years has been Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Floriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as Professor of Horticulture and 
Landscape Art, at the Walter Reed U. 
4 4 xd General Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Lumsden will also have charge 
of the agricultural reconstruction work 
at the hospital. 
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Naming Flowers. 


BY WILLARD N. CLUTE. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


HE DESIRE to see one’s name in 
rint is a human failing. Every- 

is familiar with the penchant 

of the common herd for scrawling 
their names where they may be seen 
of ail men and something of the same 
feeling seems to have entered our sys- 
tems of floral nomenclature and to 
have manifested itself in the naming 
of beautiful flowers after mere no- 


bodies. I do. not fora moment mean 
to imply that even a majority of those 
for whom Irises, Peonies, Tulips and 


many another are named, are nobodies, 
but I do mildly suggest that many of 
them should not have thus hon- 
ored, or if they were, that a different 
name should have been selected be- 
fore asking the public to accept the 
new introduction. 

Often the namer of new varieties is 
pene of the worthy desire to make 

is family famous without considering 
the rights of the public in the matter. 
If the family happen to have been 
christened with poetic or musical 
names, well and good ; but if not, the 
result is not pleasing. Still worse, the 
family surname may be one that is so 
common that additional specifications 
are necessary to distinguish the one for 


which it is named and we then have 


such abominations as “Mrs. John Henry 
Smith,” which carries the suggestion 
that, me “R. F. D. 17” should 
be added. The name of Smith is an 
honored one and as good as any for a 
surname, but this is no reason for add- 
ing a “Mrs. John Henry” toit and 

ing it on to a helpless flower. hen 
somebody outside the family gives a 
particularly atrocious name to a new 
form it may be charitable to assume 
that the head gardener is desirous of 
pleasing his boss, that an industrious 
foreman may be trying to ingratiate 
himself with his lady love, or that it 
is just a plain lack of appreciating the 
fitness of things. Most reprehensible 
of all is the practice of naming new 
varieties after one’s self. This doubt- 
less originated from perceiving that 
many botanists have flowers named in 
their honor. In every case of this 
kind, however, the name was given by 
someone else. It has always been con- 
sidered rather lacking in delicacy for 
anybody to throw bouquets at himself. 


' Besides the grower of flowers ought 


not to compete with the makers of 
shoes, chewing gum, cough drops and 
face powder. If flowers are to bear 
the names of people at all, it seems 
only fitting that the people for whom 
they are named should be of consider- 
able eminence. It might almost be in- 
sisted upon that no name is sufficiently 
eminent if it has to be distinguished 
by a string of descriptive words. The 
names of Darwin, Edison, Washington, 
Marconi, Burbank, Poe, Gladstone, 
Lincoln and many others that will at 
once come to mind as illustrations of 
those that need no distinguishing 


marks. Occasionally, of course, the 
name is sO common, or it is so univer- 
sally associated with a title, that two 
terms are necessary as President Wil- 
son, Queen Alexandra, Baroness Schroe- 
der. But however much we may feel 
like honoring a man, we ought to re- 
solve firmly not to do it by naming a 
flower after him if his family pat- 
ronymic happens to be some of the 
unpronounceable names that come to 
us from abroad. Such names actually 
hurt the sale of the plant. There are 
a good many Peonies, Irises and Tulips 
that I would not have in my garden if 
I had to call them by the uncouth 
names they were originally loaded 
with. 

Since flowers must have names, the 
captious critic may be asked what he 
would suggest in place of the catalogue 
of one’s family and friends. To this 
he might reply that flowers being 
characterized by grace, perfume and 
color, in short, beautiful, are deserving 
of names in harmony with these at- 
tributes. They should not be named 
for ugly objects, nor for objects that 
suggest disagreeable ideas. In most 
cases, flowers are named for the ob- 
jects whose qualities they suggest. 
There is a wide range of such objects 
to draw from with names that are at 
once musical, beautiful and appropriate. 
? few are suggested in the following 
ist : 

NATURAL OBJECTS AND PHENOMENA. 

This is by far the largest group, in- 
cluding as it does other flowers, the 
animals, heavenly bodies, the seasons, 
rain, snow, clouds, wind and the like. 
Examples are Red Cloud, Butterfly, 
Soleil d’ Or, Blue Jay, Canary Bird, 
Dawn, Sunset, Moonlight, Silver Star, 
Snowball, and Midnight. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Gods, demi-gods, muses, dryads, fair- 
ies, gnomes, and heroes. Examples: 
Aurora, Adonis, Hector, Ganymede, 
Hebe, Fairy, Pixie, Hercules, and Apol- 
lyon. 

AUTHORS, STATESMEN, LEADERS. 

Examples: Sappho, Ossian, Leonidas, 
Rembrandt, Hannibal, Tamerlane, Mo- 
zart. 

TECHNICAL TERMS SUGGESTIVE OF 

QUALITIES. 

Examples: Delicata, Innocenza, Pur- 
purea, Pallida, Lurida, Violacea, Lav- 
endulacea. 

TITLES. 

King, Emperor, Knight, Prince, 
Queen, Chief, and the like. Examples : 
Khedive, Purple King, White Queen, 
Black Prince, etc. 

WOMEN’S NAMES IF MUSICAL. 

Examples: Cordelia, Jessica, Kath- 
leen, Margaret, Blanche, Honora. 


MISCELLANEOUS TERMS. 
Caprice, Oriflamme, Saturne, Brides- 
maid, Gypsy, Celeste. 
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The list is not intended to be com- 


_ plete but it is submitted that with such 


numbers to ring the changes upon and 
the great numbers of similar value that 
are not included, there is little need to 
give to a new introduction a name that 
is either incongruous or lacking in 
beauty. 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 








“Of making many books there is no 
end,” wrote Ecclesiastes, the preacher, 
many, many years ago, and so there 
seems to be no end in these latter days 
of the making of books by those de- 
voted disciples of the garden who are 
gifted with literary ability. One of the 
most charmingly written books that 
has come to my notice was written 
several years ago by Frances Duncan, 
entitled “The Joys of Gardening,” and 
was intended to serve as a “first aid” 
to the beginner. To read any part of 
the first chapter oi this book, under the 
caption, “In praise of Gardening,” is 
to want to read more. In this chap- 
ter, the author, who was one time 
garden editor of the Ladies Home 
Journal, says: 

“One of the sweetest characteristics of a 
garden—chiefest, I think, of its ‘1,000 de- 
lights ’"—is that its charm is wholly unrelated 
to the amount of money spent upon it. The 
simplest of little gardens may have more of 
this lovely and endearing quality of charm 
than the most pretentious of estates. For 
garden art for the sake of aggrandizement 
always misses charm. The display may 
have cost thousands, but if the purpose is 
to make as startling an effect as possible 
for the astounding of the visitor or passer-by, 
rather than the pleasure and happiness of 
the owner, such gardening must always miss 
charm. Like the prayer of the pharisee, it 
‘has its reward,’ and is seen of men. The 
kingdom of art, no more than the kingdom 
of heaven, is entered into that way.” 





There are occasional biunders found 
in the writings of even some of the 
best authorities. In one of Mrs. Ely’s 
excellent garden books the author ad- 
vises raising Peonies and Irises from 
seed when one wishes to increase his 
plants of some variety of which the 
name is not known, and is therefore 
not able to order others like it. This 
advice might be valuable if Peony and 
Iris seedlings could be depended upon 
to come uniformly true to the color 
and habit of the parent, but they do 
not. 


Addison's wise observation that the 
real substance of any bulky volume 
can be put in a small pamphlet is well 
realized by anyone who has ever started 
to wade through Luther Burbank’s 
voluminously padded work in search 
of some of the enlightenment promised 
in the prospectus. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 





We have numerous letters compli- 
menting THE FLOWER GROWER. If 
these compliments continue we will 
ourselves begin to believe that THE 
FLOWER GROWER is pretty good. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Reading and Education. 


Education is not mere schooling. It is the training and 
developing of one’s individual faculties and gifts. This 
may be done more thoroughly through acquiring the read- 
ing habit. It may be safely said that in not a single case 
has a man made a notable success of any particular life 
work without continuing his studies after leaving school or 
college, through the following up of a consistent and per- 
sistent but perhaps not necessarily systematic course of 
reading. There is little danger that one will read much of 
a seriously detrimental nature. Most reading matter is of 
an educational and helpful nature and even the daily papers 
may be of great service in educating along general lines. 

The reading habit should be acquired at an early age 
and the young should be encouraged in every possible way 
to become readers. There is no objection to light fiction 
for the young if of a harmless character as this encourages 
the reading habit and as the individual becomes older read- 
ing of a more substantial character will naturally be taken 
up. 

- MADISON COOPER. 





Has Gladiolus America Deteroriated ? 


An item from the Fiorists’ Exchange, which will be found 
on page 179, opens a very interesting subject. Do Gladioli 
or other flowers deteriorate? We imagine that this sub- 
ject could be discussed pro and con by many different peo- 
ple and no conclusion arrived at. It is our impression that 
certain flowers do deteriorate unless they are kept up by 
careful culture and selection. In fact, we believe that most 
anything in the vegetable kingdom will do this. Cultiva- 
tion under average or inferior conditions leads to natural 
deterioration. It could not be otherwise. 

In case of Gladiolus America, which is under discussion, 
is it not more probalic that the rapid improvement in 
quality of the newer varieties of Gladioli has been such 
during recent years that America has been left in the rear ? 
A good spike of America is a fine thing, but there are so 
many stubby and short spikes now that it gives one a bad 
impression of America. It is possible that Gladiolus grow- 
ers are not as thorough and painstaking as they were when 
America was first introduced, but force of circumstances 
probably accounts for neglect in many ways, shortage of 
help being the most important. 
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At present no one in particular is interested in keeping 
Gladiolus America up to its highest quality. It is grown in 
large quantities in a wholesale way and not given the best 
of culture. Naturally under these conditions it will dete- 
riorate. The same would probably happen to most any 
variety under the same circumstances. 





Advertising. 


Some growers of flower stocks do not appreciate the 
necessity of advertising during prosperous times. They 
seem to feel that it takes all their energy to fill orders, and 
that it is a waste of time and money to advertise for more 
business. 

This is a very erroneous conclusion and it will be noted 
that those concerns who advertise continuously and con- 
sistently regardless of business conditions and regardless of 
whether they have plenty of orders or not, are theones who 
continue to be leaders. Heavy advertisers who later be- 
come small advertisers or ne advertisers at all, are prac- 
tically admitting that they cannot keep up with competi- 
tion, and it is the history of business that younger and 
more progressive concerns who advertise judiciously, push 
out the older and more conservative ones who do not or 
will not understand that a successful business built up by 
the assistance of advertising, must continue to advertise in 
order to retain its leading position in the trade. 

Spasmodic or irregular advertising is of doubtful value, 
but continuous and persistent advertising is seldom a poor 
investment. Any consistent judicious plan if followed out 
is more than likely to prove satisfactory to the advertiser. 
The successful advertiser is the one who keeps at it. 

MADISON COOPER. 





New Varieties of Flowers. 


The avalanche of seedlings which Mrs. Austin mentions 
in her Talks this month is worthy of consideration. She 
points out that those who produce seedlings should keep 
themselves posted on what is being done by others. It is 
surely little short of folly for any hybridizer to attempt to 
introduce new varieties without knowing what others have 
done, by maintaining a test plot for the trying out of new 
varieties. Some hybridizers are so busily engaged in 
producing thousands of new things each year that they do 
not even attend theflowershows. We have somecontempt 
and more pity for any such. What we say does not apply 


‘to Gladioli only, but to the producer of seedlings in any 


branch of floriculture. Don’t try to introduce new varieties 
unless you know what is already on the market of a similar 
character. Ignorance cannot be tolerated in this connec- 
tion and it will not “stand the test of time.” 





“The great task of pioneering and bringing the land un- 
der the plow has, for the most part, been accomplished. 
The people of this nation are no longer content with the 
attainment of the three primary necessities—food, clothing 
and shelter. They demand in addition that the food shall 
be the product of many climes ; that the clothing shall befit 
their station and work ; and that the shelter shall not only 
provide bodily comforts but that it shall be surrounded by 
trees and shrubs, not alone for the shade and protection 
they offer, but for the pleasure they afford as they express 
life’s great drama in the passing of the seasons.” 

— (Sec. of Agriculture Meredith in The American Rose Annual.) 
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Odds and Ends 
In the Garden. 











MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 


With the tingle of the first frost 
color comes into the lowlands, maples 
blaze and are joined by the scarlet oaks 
and yellowed chestnuts until the whole 
countryside séems aflame; but as na- 
ture glows our gardens seem to grow 
dull and sere for only their hardiest 
occupants endure the coming winter’s 
breath. Now it is that our |r rome 
Poppies, our Four O’clocks and Cosmos 
desert us, we may still have orange 
Calendulas, or gray white clouds of 
Alyssum, but for effect we must go to 
our hardy Asters even more than to 
the less enduring perennials, the Japa- 
nese Anenomes and Chrysanthemums. 

Yes, Asters, our native Asters and 
their progeny, Asters that may clothe 
our roadsides or trim our open woods, 
and yet Asters that in our gardens are 
probably known by the English name 
of Michaelmas Daisies and in their 
named varieties are of foreign birth. 
Surely a true reflection of human na- 
ture! 

I would not have you neglect them 
in their native state ; there are sparse 
clustered white ones in the dry woods, 
heavy headed panicles of tiny tinted 
lavender blooms more in the open, 
coarse leaved, big flowered things in 
the marshes, at this September season 
aster color everywhere. For each you 
may find a place if your garden be not 
too proper and among the cultivated 
forms are flowers for the most con- 
ventional setting. 

Possibly because they do not like my 
garden clime, or more probably be- 
cause they do not prove good competi- 
tors with the more colorful Phlox, the 
amellus varieties with their big but 
slightly clustered flowers, are not much 
to my liking. They are rather dwarf 
(two feet), a little stiff, and I rather 
class them with Catananche and Erig- 
eron as but second rate. With the 
cordifolius varieties we get a three to 
four foot growth with little attention 
as to soil. Pestiferous seeders they 
are, but in early season their tuft of 
smooth, heart shaped leaves is not ob- 
trusive and later what could be more 
engaging than their many branched 
heads literally smothered by the my- 
riads of flowerets. Typically the petals 
are pale lavender, the clustered sta- 
mens a warm buff that purples with 
age, but there are many variations of 
tone among the seedlings, some white 
with tinged centers, some blush, but so 
subtle is the coloring that one must 
look twice and yet again to differen- 
tiate. It is as a mass that I like them 
best, self-sown on a sunny slope be- 
neath a maple where little else will 
thrive. 

Ericoides is not unlike in flower ef- 
fect, though a purer white, but it has 
a less tufted growth, the stalks are 
less bloom-laden and though its wiry 
stems and fine heath-like foliage have 
charm, the habit israther weedy. Less 
tall though similar are the visineous 
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varieties but the very names of two 


varieties Delight and Lovely are not to 


be resisted. 

With Aster Novi-Belgii we reach the 
climax, not of beauty, but of named 
varieties, with flowers of good size that 
form billows of color; three to five 
feet high they may grow and whereas 
with most Asters one may appreciate 
the character of each lovely stalk, here 
there is a smoothly rounded mound of 
bloom. They are ideal for a well-kept 
garden, but they should be often, al- 
most annually, —-. The first 
year in rich soil they are superb, the 
second not much to brag about and the 
third the least said about them the bet- 
ter. White Queen! do not care for, Aster 
whites are so less white than that of 
Phlox, but Feltham Blue, the pale lav- 
ender G: of Colwall, rosy lilac Nancy 
Bullard, Perry’s Pink or the rosy Si. 
Egwin and many more are fine. One 
of a kind will, however, give you many 
within the year. 

The hybrid Beauty of Colwall, the 
first double to be raised, and Climaxare 
even larger growing and lovelier. I 
suspect that they have some of the 
blood of the New England Aster which 
for richness of color is unsurpassed. 
This is a native of our meadows and 
dislikes drought but is happy enough 
to sow itself in our gardens and among 
the seedlings one may find the clear 
pink of Lil Fardell or the blue tone of 
Ryecroft Purple. The petals are very 
narrow but numerous and have a silky 
sheen that is quite irresistible. The 
— tends to be a little clumsy, the 

owers held on a heavy, leafy stalk, but 
if one lets them sprawl among other 
growths the effect is not quite so stiff. 

I have left until last my real favorite, 
laevis, this is for decoration rather than 
for mass, it is smooth leaved, slender 
stalked and the loose sprays of mauve, 
Helictrope, or Lilac blooms are lightly 
poised, the flowers are of good size and 
full rayed, the whole growth has a 
finish and proportion that just suits my 
ideals. Asa grower it is not too ram- 
pant, yet it is tall, not particular as to 
soil and when one sees its lavender in- 
termingled with the scarlet of sumac, 
words fail completely. 

The Japanese Anemones bloom in 
September also, with me they are a 
little tender, but I have but just seen 
them in their perfection. A broad path 
beneath a simple cedar arch lightly 
clothed with Roses and the colorful 
Virginia Cr and on either side a 
solid bank of these Anemones, waist 
high and dazzling in their whiteness. 
You will find them under many names 
and though the rosy ones verge on that 
seductive shade that we find in Gladi- 
olus Ashes of Roses, Whirlwind, a snowy 
white with a double row of petals, is 
sufficiently fine for anyone. 

You will wonder why I pass by the 
bronze and yellow Chrysanthemums. 
They are so late with me that I give 
them a special border sheltered from 
the early sun where they may be apart 
from the remnants of the summer’s 
bloom. With berried shrubs and low 
evergreen perennials one would not 
guess that summer was past and win- 
ter almost here. R. S. BARRE. 
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Hollyhock Blight. 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 
[ Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


Until comparatively a few years ago, 
cases of the destructive fungus disease 
that attacks the Hollyhock were al- 
most unheard of in this country, 
though in England the ravages had 
become so widespread and ruinous, 
that the growing of the stately Holly- 
hock had to practically discon- 
tinued. 

When this troublesome disease once 
gets a firm foot-hold, it is about im- 
possible to effect a cure. In its early 
stages, it may be controlled by con- 
stant vigilance removing and cremat- 
ing all parts of the plant that show the 
slightest signs of the disease, and 
spraying the growing plants with 
Bordeaux mixture that is not strong 
enough to injure the foliage. If this 
remedy does not check the spread of 
the disease, the surest and most 
effectual method is to burn all Holly- 
hock plants and abandon their culture 
for a few seasons, beginning anew in 
a year or so and bearing in mind the 
old adage, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 

In the garden, as elsewhere, cleanli- 
ness is essential. In autumn gather 
up and burn old Hollyhock leaves, 
stalks and other refuse that may afford 
winter protection to the organisms of 
this disease. Where the blight has 
once been in the garden, it is a safety 
measure to remove and destroy in the 
spring all but the very heart of the 
rosette of Hollyhock leaves that may 
have come through the winter un- 
harmed, so as to be certain of annihil- 
ating any of the disease spores that 
may be lurking upon them prepared to 
infect the new leaves as they appear. 

It is said that barnyard litter may be 
in a measure responsible for the trans- 
mitting of the fungus, but our old ac- 
quaintance, the common Mallow, that 
bears a tiny, pinkish blossom not un- 
like a diminuitive single Hollyhock 
flower, and produces the littie round 
seed-heads known in the parlance of 
childhood as “cheeses” has been pro- 
nounced guilty by the agricultural 
powers that be, of being the chief of- 
fender in harboring the rust fungus 
that seems so partial to the Hollyhock. 
It should, therefore, like the old bar- 
berry bush, which shelters the organ- 
isms of the grain rust be doomed to 
eventual extermination. This low- 
growing, humble weed however is most 
difficult to rout. It must be uprooted 
and the entire plant burned. As a pre- 
cautionary measure, it is the part of 
wisdom to see to it that the mallow is 
not allowed to grow within a radius 
of one hundred feet or more of the 
Hollyhock border, and so prevent the 
spreading of the disease which blights 
this desirable garden plant and proves 
so difficult to eradicate. 


In these days of difficult labor condi- 
tions the hardy flowers are in greatest 
demand. Hardy flowers require some 
labor, but not as much as the tender 
sorts which must be lifted in the fall. 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS 
[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 
ASTERS AND GLADIOLI take my friend into camp. I wanted to be 


ON A CITY LOT. 


As I have been a reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER for the past year, and have read 
what others have done ard what beautiful 
gardens they have had, I want to tell the 
readers what I have done this summer: 

I have been an Aster grower for several 
years, and this summer I made a specialty of 
Heart of France, Silver Rose ‘and Enchantress. 
They are the largest and most perfect Asters 
I have ever seen grown anywhere. I sold 
them by the hundreds, ani the pleasure of 
cutting them and seeing them in 
is enough reward for all la»or that I put on 
them. Each time I cut them I would say, 
“How beautiful you are!” 

This year is the first tirne I have tried to 
grow the Gladiolus. Last winter I became 
interested in the culture cif this flower and 
read all that I could secure about its habits 
of growth. I then purchased one thousand 
bulbs. They gave us wonderful bloom, some 
standing five feet high with flowers four and 
one-half inches in diameter. I could not 
describe the pleasure we took with them 
every day, watching them put forth their 
beautiful bloom. We solc them all for one 
dollar per dozen, so the builbs cleared them- 
selves the first year. 

People came to visit our flower garden 
and the praise they gave the flowers gives us 
more courage to plant more next year. Now 
we are planning for our early spring bloom, 

for the different designs. We are 
going to have Crocus, Hyacinths and Tu- 
lips, which we grow by the hundred, and it 
is a delight to see them in early spring. 

I only wish that this little description of 
what I have done on one lot would help 
create a desire for growing of flowers for the 
beautifying of their homes among the read- 
ers of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Mrs. F. MEIER. 





THE LAST OF OUR HARDY 
ASTERS OR MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 
The first flowers of Aster grandiflora 
opened this morning (Oct. 9.) I wonder if 
the readers of THE FLOWER GROWER have 
seen this most beautiful of all the Michael- 
mas Daisies. Very soon tinere will be plenty 
of flowers and swarms of bees to collect the 
honey. This old but rare variety is entirely 
distinct from any other ‘xind, and has the 
largest individual flower, of a deep bluish 
violet with a pretty yellow center. 
is variety is perfectly hardy. During 
the last exceptionally sewere winter I lost 
out of 2000 plants, in the open field without 
protection, not more than fifty. Light frost 
does not hurt the flowers. They will con- 
tinue to bloom during October and Novem- 


ber. 

For the Northern States I would advise to 
dig the plants with ball of earth and pot 
them (Sept.); they look wery pretty in con- 
nection with Chrysanthemums in a green- 
house or conservatory. 

F'RANK KOEHLER. 


I HAVE BEEN “FRC/M 
MISSOURI” AJ30UT IRISES. 


A flower lover out or the Pacific coast 
writes me that he has read so much about 
the beauties of the modern Iris that he 
wants to see for himself just what kind of a 
flower the best Irises are. 4 dollar is en- 
closed for me to make a selection of varie- 
ties that will convince hitn that the flower 
is worth growing. My correspondent states 
also that he is from Missouri. I have been 
in the “show me state” and believe that I can 





sure of my game; so the ex-Missourian 
has been given generous measure; if I re- 
member aright the following varieties were 
selected as some of the finest at a moderate 
price: Madame Chereau, Palida Dalmatica, 
Rhein Nixe and Kinz of Iris, varieties that all 
judges of quality would agree are among the 
finest. I will wager that my friend will 
surrender to the charms of the Iris, just as 
Mr. Reading has done and Mr. Auten will 
eventually do and people in my own com- 
munity also are doing. It was because of 
the loss of time incurred by some people in 
not knowing whether they liked the Iris or 
not, that I have wandered out of the beaten 
path and have attempted to add something 
new to the Iris situation by urging in my 
catalogue to love the Iris. I believe that 
most of its readers will think that my so- 
journ in Missouri did me good 


H. W. GROSCHNER. 


PHLOX BLIGHT. 


In the Sept. issue of THE FLOWER 
GRowWER, I noted “ Mrs. D. L. B’s” ap- 
peal for help for her perennial Phlox. 

Mine was so badly blighted this sum- 
mer that I finally sent specimen stalks 
to the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at New Haven, and 
received the following reply : 

“The Phlox has been attacked by one of 
the mites belonging to the red spider family, 
having the scientific name Tetranychus bi- 
maculatus Harvey. 

“This mite may be controlled by spraying 
with a contact insecticide, such as Black 
Leaf 40 at the rate of two teaspoons to a 
gallon of water, to which a small quantity 
of soap has been added to aid the mixture 
in spreading on the foliage. 

“In some recent experiments against 
mites, common laundry soap and water at 
the rate of one pound dissolved in eight gal- 
lons of water appears to be as effective as 
anything we have tried. It would be well 
to repeat the treatment in about ten days, as 
these sprays do not kill the eggs that may 
be present.” 


I have wondered if it would be pos- 
sible some time in your columns to 
give the pronunciation of many of the 
Iris names, also Phiox. I hear them 
pronounced in so many ways, and often 
wonder which is right. 


FRANCES R. IVEs. 


IRIS—CATERINA. 


I cannot agree with our capable Secretary 
in thinking that the Iris Caterina should be 
“coddled.” It needs coddling sadly to be 
sure, but it does not deserve it. I have tried 
out a quantity of this variety on different 
soils and have decided that Caterina is an 
Iris‘that should be gotten rid of for various 
reasons. It appears that because this variety 
is so susceptible to root rot, there is not 
much healthy stock of it in existence. Once 
affected it never becomes free from the dis- 
ease. This may account to some extent for 
the fact that Caterina is such a slow grower ; 
it evidently cannot outgrow this disease as 
some varieties would. My own observations 
are confirmed by other growers. One promi- 
nent and large grower in Pennsylvania has 
told me that he could not grow Caterina; 
another grower in Ohio writes me that Cate- 
rina is “no good.” I have been informed by 
others that Caterina does not thrive for 
them. It is also too tender for the colder 
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sections of the country, and for general culti- 
vation over the most of the country it is a 
waste of time trying to grow Caterina. As 
to coddling it, I should say, “Fiddlesticks.” 


H. W. GROSCHNER. 


ORIGINATORS OF GLADI- 
OLUS VARIETIES WANTED. 


Can any readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
give me the names of originators of the fol- 
lowing list of Gladioli? 

Czar Peter 

Glory of Holland 

Hohenstaufen 

Master Wietse 

Peacock 

Conspicuous (Blue) 

Catherina 

Intensity 

L’Immaculee 

Liebesfeuer 

Mauve Queen 

Pride of Hillegom 

Prince of Wales. 

THOMAS M. PROCTOR. 

We believe that Intensity was originated by H. H. 


Groff, Simcoe, Ont., and introduced by Arthur Cowee, 
Berlin, N. Y.—(Editor.) 


Florists in France Net Big Profits. 


Violet culture in this country has received 
serious setbacks in the past few years by 
reason of the coal shortage, combined with 
unusually severe winters, but French florists 
seem to have discovered the secret of raising 
these blue-eyed harbingers of spring despite 
these same handicaps. 

Even when facing a fuel shortage almost 
chronic, and handicapped always by the 
paralysis of the glass industries throughout 
France which must continue until the dis- 
mantled factories are rebuilt, the florists 
have undauntedly pursued their vocations. 
This year the Paris boulevards have blos- 
somed with a wealth of color and fragrance 
reminiscent of the gay ante-bellum days. 

The flower car, trundled through the fash- 
ionable and most frequented streets, is the 
preferred method of putting the florist’s mer- 
chandise on sale in French cities and towns. 
Carnations, Roses, Lilacs, Violets and Gar- 
denias are the fayorites overseas, as in 
America, and now that France is finding her- 
self again, the little shop girls are once more 
among the florists’ patrons, for the Gallic 
love of beauty is not confined to any class, 
and the French woman, no matter how hum- 
ble her station, regards the posy as a neces- 
sary adjunct to her new toilette, even though 
every stitch of it has been set by her own 
hands in material made over half a dozen 
times. Everyone patronizes the florist in La 
Belle France. 

Scarcely any other country under the sun, 
therefore, derives so large a profit from hor- 
ticulture. Whole districts are given over to 
the cultivation of a particular flower, notably 
in the case of Perigny, sixteen miles south of 
Paris, on the Yerres River, where, within 
sight of historic Fontainebleu Forest and the 
old palace built by Francis I, a whole village 
is entirely given to Rose culture. 

The American Red Cross has found a way 
to combine economy with health conserva- 
tion by establishing there a — of orphans 
from the invaded districts. these emaci- 
ated little waifs renew health and strength 
in the sweet country air of the beautiful val- 
ley, they lend their services to the gardeners 
in the healthful occupation of tending the 
fiowers. Even the war failed to destroy the 
Rose industry of Perigny, the women and the 
old men carrying on the work when the 
young men took up arms for their country, 
and to-day the Roses of Perigny are fast re- 
gaining their pristine glories, as queens of the 
Paris flower markets.—Park’s Floral Maga- 
zine. 
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[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.] 


Gladioli that Stand the 
Test of Time. 


HE PAST SEASON 

has brought to my at- 

tention an unusual 

number of new seed- 
ling Gladioli, most of which 
were very good and would, 
a few years ago, have been 
pronounced worthy of nam- 
ing. This avalanche of seed- , 
lings is only further proof of the in- 
creasing interest in this wonderfully 
responsive flower, and while we should 
in no way check or cool this enthusi- 
asm, it is advisable to urge the im- 
portance of keeping in mind such a 
standard of excellence that the variety 
produced, to be worthy of naming, 
must possess qualities that will fully 
equal or surpass our present standard 
and hold good in the test of time. In 
order to be in a position to judge 
whether one’s own seedling possesses 
real merit, the producer should com- 
pare it with the latest and best new 
productions of the various classes, or 
the one in which he believes his seed- 
ling belongs. It is always advisable to 
attend the exhibitions where compari- 
sons may be made, but as this is not 
always possible, a good way is to grow 
at least a few of the new and desirable 
ones in one’s own garden where com- 
parisons may be made in their various 
stages of growth. 

It has been my pleasure to have a 
trial plot for many years. I first called 
it my “pet plot” because I grew in it 
only varieties that especially pleased 
me. I recollect one by the name of 
African, a very dark-red with snow- 
white throat, a small flower but it 
seemed large to me at that time. Here 
also grew Marie Lemoine when I first 
became acquainted with it, which I 
think was 27 or 28 years ago. And 
America, even before its debut as Rew- 
ben H. Warder, for I bought it in mix- 
ture, reigned in my trial plot as Big 
Pink. After that variety was sold to 
John Lewis Childs and the name 
changed, I had two seaman g of 
America—bought from different parties 
—one on either side of Big Pink for 
“comparison” and “testing” as to 
whether it really was the great America. 
With proof established these were 
thereafter added to our main planting 
of America in the field. 

A bulb or two of Rouge Torch has 
been in my trial plot many years, be- 
cause I not only admire its beautiful 
coloring, but because I find its wide- 
open form and graceful spike generally 
dominant characters in hybridizing. 
Gladiolus Rose Wells, a direct cross of 
Rouge Torch and America, shows these 
traits very distinctly. It having the 
form and marking of Rouge Torch with 
the lavender-pink tinting of America, 
while its tall slender spike is an im- 
provement on that of either parent. 

Augusta, which should have received 
the appellation of, “cut and come 
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again,” so prodigal is it with 
its blooming spikes late in 
the fall. ay, a good va- 
riety in its day, bloomed 
there. And countless lesser 
stars which have pleased 
us for a while, then been 
forgotten, have passed thro’ 
my trial plot. A few have 
stood the test of time and 
the point that I wish to 
make in this reference to 
my trial plot is the necessity of the 
grower of seedlings subjecting his pets 
to the most rigid comparative test and 
under the same cultural conditions. I 
lbelieve that methods along this line 
would be helpful in preventing inferior 
varieties being placed on the market, 
and in eliminating ordinary varieties 
already under name. All should work 
together for Better Gladioli. 

In the new Gladioli there may be 
many types. While large coarse flow- 
ers do not always appeal to our better 
taste, yet there is a touch of grandeur 
and magnificence about them that 
places them in the novelty class. At 
the S. A. F. O. H. exhibition in Cleve- 














Illustration shows the tali growing spikes of 
Gladiolus Rose Wells. 


land last summer Golden Measure (by 
no means coarse) was exhibited in 
wonderful growth and beauty, and I 
also saw another type in yellow, no 
larger, perhaps not as large, but dif- 
ferent form and possessing merit. If 
there were a similar one having’ the 
refinement af ruffled petals it would 
have been still another type than either 
of the above mentioned and equally 
desirable. Thus while the new seed- 
ling to be mamed and introduced may 
not be extreme in any way, still it must 
be different from the ordinary. 

I like to try the varieties of other 
growers’ productions and in order to 
not deceive myself or be influenced by 
great advertising, I grow such varieties 
in my trial plot entirely under number. 
The past season I grew some over fifty 
varieties of other growers’ origination, 
most of them catalogued and well ad- 
vertised. I wrote their names in my 
field book giving each one a number, 
and planted them giving each the num- 
ber only. Not having seen them 
enough to be 4 ->y with them it 
was impossible for me to know the 
name of the bloom by its number with- 
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out reference to my book, and there 
were many surprises in store for me. 


_ They were all planted the same day 


and received the same culture. Those 
early to bloom were given credit ac- 
cording to the size of the bulb, and the 
others according to tkeir points of 
beauty and my opinion as to their de- 
sirableness. 

Most of them were very attractive, 
but a few stood out from the rest so 
entirely distinctive and superior that 
they caught my eye every time. 

One magnificent variety fairly took 
my breath away one morning. A large 
pure clear lavender measuring strong 
five inches in diameter. This regal 
flower, Louise, was on a spike four feet 
six inches tall and bloomed Sept. 7th. 
I want to try it blooming in the heat of 
August when the hot sun will bring 
out further testing. 

Golden Measure came into bloom the 
same day and was equally attractive 
and a wonderful producer. 

I found Nymph, a large ruffled of 
beautiful pink to be exceedingly fine. 

Barronne d’ Ivoley proved especially 
beautiful with its two rows of well 
placed ruffled white flowers on a spike 
four feet in height. The blooms were 
touched with amber in the throat. 

White Giani was noticeable because 
of its great size, but I prefer the round- 
ing petals of Europa when it behaves 
well. White Giant is certainly very 


Luietia is another of great size, mod- 
estly catalogued as “easily opening 
four inches, frequently more,” while 
with me many of them were nearer six 
inches. Another wonderful seed pro- 
ducer and thus of value in hybridizing. 

A variety which I had under the 
name of Jack London proved to be Mr. 
H. A. Hyde according to the descrip- 
tion, and exceedingly lovely. 

My trial plot is of never failing in- 
terest. It is there I find varieties that 
will stand the test of time. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


The Lace Flower. 


In the heart «f every flower lies 2 secret. 
The dainty lawender flower in m, garden 
shows that the secret of Queen Anne’s flower 
as some wizard saw the purple spot in her 
white lace and from it bred a flower more 
dainty than that of the wild carrot or Dan- 
cus Carrota, yet retaining its manner of 
growth. 

Last winter this flower was largely cata- 
logued as the blue lace flower. It is not 
blue, but a lavender suggesting stokesia. It 
is better so, for we like to think of old lav- 
ender and lace. 

This is a new flower bred from one which 
came originally from Europe, but which is 
now growing wild among us, making pretty 
birds’ nests as it seeds. Yet as we look at 
this exquisite new flower with the dainty 
sparkle to its bloom we think of ladies of an 
older day when Nathaniel P. Willis and 
Charlies Sprague wrote. We will leave the 
rosebuds to the debutantes, the daisies to 
the children, bwt let the old lacliestuck these 
dainty blooms into their white kerchiefs 
holding them in place by their cameo 
brooches over their black satin gowns. Are 
there any such dear old ladies left? Re- 
member there is a sparkle to these lavender 
blooms.—M. R. CASE in Horticulture. 
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The St. Thomas Horti- 
cultural Society. 








The St. Thomas Horticultural So- 
ciety is establishing in its trial grounds 
collections of everything that is of 
interest to horticulturists. The Peony 
collection in the City Park is being 
added to materially this fall, and 
200 varieties are now being grown. 
Irises are plentiful but though of fairly 

ood varieties are unnamed. There- 
ore, the society comcluded to donate 
an entirely new collection and 165 va- 
rieties of the better kinds of Iris (Ger- 
manica) are being planted this week. 
The writer, who has tthe honor of being 
Canadian Vice-Prest. of the American 
Iris Society, would be pleased to re- 
ceive donations from Iris growers for 
the trial grounds. 





In anticipation of being selected as 
the annual meeting place of the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society and the Ontario 
Peony Society in 1921, the citizens of 
St. Thomas and particularly those 
identified with the Horticultural So- 
ciety are busy laying plans for a most 
successful meet. The industrial plants 
and civic buildings are entering into 
the beautification sclaeme in a splendid 
manner. 


H. T. Moore, chief landscape gar- 
dener of the Ontario department of 
highways, gave an illustrated ad- 
dress on “ The Beautification of Parks 
and Streets,” on the evening of Oct. 12. 
In company with the City Council and 
Horticultural Society executives, Mr. 
Moore luoked over the approaches 
to the Provincial highways entering 
St. Thomas with a view of beautifying 
them in keeping with the Flower City. 





A most successful “Tag Day” was 
held on Sept. 23rd by the Local Council 
of Women for the benefit of the local 
Horticultural Society. Some $525 was 
realized. Several church organizations 
are planning on aiding the work by 
benefit concerts during the fall and 
winter season, the first of which was 
given on Thursday evening, October 
14th, by the Unique Bible Class of Cen- 
tral Methodist Church. This class, 
composed of some forty young men, 
put on a splendid entertainment, realiz- 
ing between $50 and $60. 





A great many ornamental flower 
baskets have been donated to the local 
hospital by public spirited citizens. 
The baskets were procured by the 
society and sold at cost. Larger baskets 
were also secured by several of the 
churches, the majority of. which are 
beautifully decorated each Sunday with 
the choicest of flowers. 

F. E. BENNETT, Prest. 


The work which our friends, The 
St. Thomas Horticultural Society, are 
doing is a good example of the possi- 
bilities of an active horticultural so- 
ciety. The results which they have 
accomplished may be duplicated else- 
where if as much enthusiasm can be 
stirred up. 
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The New York Federation of Horti- 
cultural Societies and Floral Clubs. 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the New York 
Federation of Horticultural Societies and 
Floral Clubs was held at the State Fair at 
Syracuse, New York, September 15, 1920. 
The meeting was called to order at 3 o’clock 
with President F. R. Pierson in the Chair. 
In the roll-call of the Federated Societies 
the following were represented by delegates: 
New York Florists’ Club, New York Horti- 
cultural Society, Tarrytown Horticultural 
Society, Buffalo Florists’ Club, Rochester 
Florists’ Association, Syracuse Rose Society, 
Syracuse Florists’ Association, New York 
and New Jersey Association of Plant Grow- 
ers, Albany Florists’ Club, Western New 
York Floricultural Society. The Secretary’s 
report of the four meetings held during the 
year was read and approved. The report of 
the Treasurer showed $275.80. The Treas- 
urer also reported that several organizations 
had not paid their annual dues and he was 
instructed to send the Secretary a list of 
such organizations so that they might be 
notified of the amount due. 

At the annual meeting in 1919, notice was 
given that at the next annual meeting the 
Constitution would be amended to provide for 
an Executive Committee to consist of the 
Presidents of the affiliated organizations. 
This change was voted and the Executive 
Committee constituted. 

President Pierson reported the results of 
the conference held in New York City, June 
15, 1920, to consider Quarantine No. 37, where 
500 or more trade and amateur associations 
were represented. The conference resulted 
in an organized effort to secure a modifica- 
tion of the present quarantine rulings. After 
discussion the following resolution was 
adopted and the Secretary was instructed to 
— the same to the Federal Horticultural 


_‘‘ The New York Federation of Horticultural Socie- 
ties and Floral Clubs in annual session at the State 
Fair, » New York, September 15, 1920, re- 
ully urge that Quarantine No. 37 be so modified 
that novelties in smail quantities, not to exceed one 
hundred plants, may be imported for purposes of 
ropagation, with soil on their roots and that they 
examined and pa by the Federal agents at 
four ports of entry: é. e., Portland and San Francisco 
on the Pacific Coast and New York and Philadelphia 
on the Atlantic Coast, instead of being sent to Wash- 
ington as now required, which almost invariably re- 
sults in the loss of the entire importation, especially 
of soft-wooded plants.” 


In regard to the greenhouses for investi- 
gational purposes at Cornell University, E. 
A. White reviewed the meetings of the 
Committees from the Federation which had 
met at the Agricultural College during the 
past year, and that as a result of these meet- 
ings recommendations had been embodied 
in the general project for the completion of 
the College of Agriculture. As a result of 
the activities of the various Agricultural and 
Horticultural organizations of New York 
State and at the request of the Trustees of 
Cornell University, the last Legislature 
passed a bill appropriating $3,000,000 for the 
completion of the College of Agriculture. 
Five hundred thousand becomes available 
this year. Plans for the greenhouses are 
included in the general building project and 
the Department of Floriculture at Cornell 
University is now working on the development 
of the plans which must be completed and 
approved by the Trustees prior to December 
1, 1920. .The plan included a modification 
of the present Dairy Building to provide 
class rooms, laboratories and offices for the 
Department of Floriculture. This building 
is in close proximity to the present range of 
greenhouses used for instruction in Floricul- 
ture. 

Dr. Erl Bates, Chairman of the committee 
from the Federation appointed at the last 
meeting toconfer with a committee from the 
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New York Vegetable Growers’ Association, 
Fruit Growers’ Association and Bee Keepers’ 
Association, regarding a Horticultural Build- 
ing at the New York State Fair, reported a 
joint meeting held in Albany, N.Y., in March. 
At this meeting a committee was appointed 
to confer with the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate in regard to an ap- 
propriation for the Horticultural Building. 
Because of the urgent need of the various 
State charitable institutions and hospitals 
there was a feeling that there should be no 
improvements at the State Fair until these 
were provided for and during the year no 
improvements have been made on the State 
Fair Grounds except for roads. After dis- 
cussion it was voted that the following reso- 
lutions passed last year and sent to the 
various state officials should be again pre- 
sented to the Secretary of the State Fair 
Commission, Governor Smith, the Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Assembly. 

“Whereas, New York is the leading horticultural 
state in the Union, 

“Whereas, Six years ago and each year since, we 
have brought to the attention of the State Fair Com- 
mission the urgent need of a horticultural building 
worthy of the extensive fruit, flower, vegetable, bee, 
seed and nursery stock interests of the state, and 

“Whereas, The Commission by formal resolution 
agreed that the first new building erected would be 
to properly house our exhibits, therefore be it . 

Resolved, That we the New York State Federation 
of Horticultural Societies and Floral Clubs again 
bring the matter to the attention of the Commission 
asking that this building project become a reality. 

The same committee consisting of Dr. 
Erl Bates, Chairman; F. R. Pierson, Tarry- 
town; F. A. Danker, Albany; W. A. Adams, 
Buffalo ; Anton Schultheis, College Point; 
Charles Vick, Rochester, and Arthur Cowee, 
Berlin, was named as a permanent commit- 
tee charged with the responsibility of look- 
ing after the interests of a Horticultural 
Building at the New York State Fair 
Grounds. 

Professor J. P. Porter of the Department 
of Landscape Art, Cornell University, re- 
ported that the Department was at work on 
a plan for the development of the orna- 
mental planting. of the State Fair Grounds 
with reference to the Horticultural Building 
and that they would be very glad to co-oper- 
ate in the development of the plans. 

E. A. White reported the organization of 
an amateur Rose Society at Skaneateles 
through the activitiés.of Charles G. Adams, 
Auburn, N. Y. Also that Mr. Adams is very 
much interested in a plan for Rose plantings 
along the State highways. The project 
which Mr. Adams has in mind is encourage- 
ment of Rose plantings about farm homes 
and the introduction of the hardiest species 


-and varieties, especially the native Roses, 


along the State highways. A project for 
such plantings is already being developed on 
the State highway between Auburn and 
Skaneateles. 

President F. R. Pierson invited the Federa- 
tion to hold its winter meeting with the 
Tarrytown Horticultural Society. The date 
will be announced later. 

The following officers were elected : 

President—F. R. Pierson, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

First Vice-President—Dr. Erl Bates. Syracuse, N. Y. 

ond Vice-President—Charles Vick, Rochester, 
New York. 

Third Vice-President—Anton Schultheis, College 
Point, N. Y. 

Fourth Vice-President—F. A. Danker, Albany, N.Y. 

Fifth Vice-President—W. H. Workman, Oswego, 
New York. 

Treasurer—W. A. Adams, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Secretary—E. A. White, Ithaca, N. Y. 


E. A. WHITE, Sec’y. 


Hardy Phloxes, Hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums and Perennial Peas are blooming 
on this date, October 22nd, in Northern 
New York. This has not occurred for 
a number of years and is not likely to 
occur again seon. 
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The American Iris Society. 





HAT’S IN A NAME? Very lit- 

tle, perhaps, after we become 

acquainted, but a great deal 

when we first read it in a cata- 
logue, and there are an infinite variety 
of Iris names, well over three thousand 
in fact now find a place in our check 
list and some are strange and some are 
duplicated once and yet again. We 
need a Code of Nomenclature to regu- 
late the future additions and it seems 
desirable that not only the committee 
but all our members should have an 
opportunity to express their prefer- 


ences. 

Out of the present three thousand 
names there are some forty Madames, 
half as many Mrs. and entirely too 
many of similar beginnings. There are 
names difficult to pronounce. Who 
— = his —— about Abd-el- 

tr, Hopatcong, yovrinne, or even 
Sindjkhat? There are long ones like 
Souvenir de Mme. de Gaudichau, or Con- 
queror of Europe, and some are far too 
much alike. How many will distinguish 
between Dorothea or Dorothee, Elinor 
or Eleanor, and Sappho, that may be a 

ualens or a neglecta, a cengialti or a 
plicata? Do such examples not prove 
that we need a Code of Nomenclature 
and a Registration of names? 

. Certain named varieties have proba- 
bly long since vanished from cultiva- 
tion. If the names were attractive 
they might well be used again. Again 
an introducer may wish to change a 
name. The name of Iris Mrs. Sher- 
win- Wright is a case in point. In both 
cases we need an authoritative modus 
operandi. It will not do, however, to go 
against established custom. We would 
not drop the pallida from pallida Dal- 
matica perhaps, or revert to Iris Konig 
in place of Iris King. The pallida to be 
sure is but a relic of the days when bo- 
tanical species were many and garden 
varieties but few, and the anglicising 
of Iris King reminds us of the similar 
action that has brought almost hope- 
less confusion among the Japanese va- 
rieties, but these are now accepted and 
it is the future with which we must 
deal. Slowly the growers are follow- 
ing the example of R. Wallace & Co. in 
giving the originator’s name in paren- 
theses and this is doing away with 
possessives and tends towards simplic- 
ity. And that brings me to the use of 
the names of friends. There are few 
who have not done this. At first glance 
it seems a eos honor, but how few 
Irises stand for many years in the first 
rank, and to become obsolete and for- 
gotten is hardly an honor, and the 
names to strangers carry no bit of asso- 
ciation. Surely a name like Eldorado 
or Fairy is of greater appeal. A/fter- 
glow has proved a taking name, some- 
times I think too taking, and I have 
always liked Juniata even though I did 
call it Juanita for many years. Not 
often do names and the fiower seem to 
be in character, but we should try to 
keep them short and easy to pronounce 
or spell, not only within our own lan- 


guage but for others, Fortunately in 
ris we are rarely afflicted with the 
long personal names that we find at- 
tached to Roses and I hope that wecan 
avoid the natural abbreviation that 
nicknames the Peony Lady Alexandra 
Duff, plain Duff; particularly in the 
case of so fine a flower it seems some- 
how lacking in respect. 

With these points well in mind I hope 
that you all (particularly you seedling 
raisers) will consider carefully the fol- 
lowing code that is now under consid- 
eration, a code based largely on that of 
the Anierican Pomological Society. 


SUGGESTED CODE OF NOMENCLATURE 
PRIORITY 


Rule 1.—No two varieties of Iris shall bear 
the same name. The name first published 
for a variety shall be the accepted and recog- 
nized name except in cases of varieties offi- 
cially declared obsolete. 

A:—Where a variety name through long 
usage has become thoroughly established in 
horticultural literature for two or more vari- 
eties, it should not be displaced or rectified 
except in cases where a well-known synonym 
can be advanced to the position of leading 
name. The several varieties bearing identi- 
cal names should be distinguished by adding 
the name of the originator or any other 
term or definition. 

B:—The paramount right of the originator, 
discoverer, or introducer of a new variety to 
name it, under the limitations of this code, 
is recognized and emphasized. 


FORM OF ,NAME 


Rule 2.—The name of a variety of Iris 
shall consist of a single word whenever pos- 
sible, or compatible with the most efficient 
service to horticulture. Only under excep- 
tional circumstances should more than two 
words be used. 

A:—No variety should be named unless 
distinctly superior to existing varieties in 
some important characteristic, nor should a 
name be published (other than mere regis- 
tration) until it has been determined to per- 
petuate and distribute the variety. 

B:--In selecting names for varieties the 
following points should be emphasized: dis- 
tinctiveness, simplicity, ease of pronunciation 
and spelling. 

C:—Names should be spelled and pro- 
nounced in accordance with their derivation. 

D:—The name of a person should not be 
applied to a variety during his life without 
his expressed consent, nor in general should 
names of individuals be used without good 
reason. 

E:—The use of a possessive noun, as, or in, 
a name is not admissible. 

F:—The use of a number either singly or 
attached to a word should be considered 
only as a temporary expedient. 

G:—The botanical classification shall not 
be used as a part of the varietal name of a 
garden hybrid. 

Rule 3.—In the full and formal citation of 
a variety name, the name of the author who 
first published it, and the date of this publi- 
cation, shall also be given. 


PUBLICATION 


Rule 4.—Publication consists of (1) Regis- 
tration by this Society, (2) in the distribu- 
tion of a printed description of the variety 
named giving the distinguishing - charac- 
ters of plant, flower, etc., or (3) in the 


publication of a new name for a variety that 
is properly described elsewhere; such publi- 
cation to be made in any book, bulletin, re- 
port, trade catalogue, or perioclical, providing 
it bears the date of publication and is gener- 
ally distributed! among horticulturists; or (4) 
in certain cases the general recognition of a 
name for a propagated variety shall consti- 
tute publication of the name. 


REVISION 


Rule 5.—No properly published variety 
name shall be changed for any reason except 
conflict with this code nor shall another va- 
riety be substituted for that originally de- 
~ ny thereunder except as herein pro- 
vided. 


NOTES. 


Evidently the autumn is not the sea- 
son to ask questions, for in response to 
my request for lists of favorite varie- 
ties, I received one list, though to be 
sure a list of discards may prove even 
more worthwhile. 

Mrs. Fellows with a collection of 
well over a hundred varieties, takes 
pleasure in Fairy, Odoratissima, Her 
Majesty, Caprice, Tectorum, Archeveque, 
Quaker Lady, Wathalla, Oriflamme and 
Tamerlane. This list does not include 
many of the latest novelties, but, with 
the exception of the last three, I find 
myself fully in accord. For me Wal- 
halia is less rich and blooms too nearly 
at the same time as some of the ger- 
manicas to be of real value. Oriflamme, 
low and large, is not unlike in color to 
Neptune or any among a number of tall 
and equally large varieties, while Tam- 
erlane with its 7 clumsy growth 
is well surpassed by Alcazar. 

I think that no one will disagree with 
Mr. Weed in relegating Pameron, Willie 
Barr, Bleu Parfleur, Cottage Maid, At- 
traction, Miss Maggie or Lady Janeto the 
dump. (I want to add Lord Salisbury, 
Pfauenauge, Shakespeare and Liabaud 
among others), but I think some of us 
will not wholly agree when it comes to 
Wyomissing, Plumeri, Ivorine, or per- 
haps R. C. Rose. The intermediates are 
always bothersome. King Christian, 
Ivorine and Ingeborg among the whites 
are almost equally good, but in general 
effect pretty much alike, and among 
the yellows, Gerda, Halfdan, Helge, 
Etta and Empress flock together. In 
some seasons or on some sites, one 
seems a little clearer in color than an- 
other, but another year there is a dif- 
ference and I know not which to choose. 
At any rate I wish I had but one of 
each tint. Then Mr. Weed includes 
Princess Royal. Itis a pallida-cengialti 
I should judge, tall, rather deep laven- 
der, and altogether rather satisfactory, 
but whether it is better than Viola or 
La Beaute, whether one needs it with 
Albert Victor, Gertrude or Juniata or 
almost any of those lovely lavender 
selfs, is a question. So many of these 
pallidas are fine that when I find new 
things in this color, things like Rodney, 
Drake or Benbow, | wonder what the 
final judgment will be. These three 
happer to be very fine, usually well- 
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branched, tall and floriferous, but—do 
we need them? And if we don’t how 
can we improve our present varieties ? 

Mary Garden| find in this list also and 
let it stand, though as one of the first 
out-of-the-ordinary plicatas it has been 
of value. Have you noticed how many 
of the more recent introductions have 
left the old familiar pallida plicata, 
those that are white with frillings in 
lavender shades, and now show touches 
of brown, or bronze, in similar mark- 
ings. Pancroft is such a one, a plicata 
in its markings but of such a peachy, 
creamy hue, the first year it was poor. 
Mr. Wing tells me that it did not show 
up well with him, but this year I saw 
it in perfection and quite fell in love 
with its delicacy. Mme. Chobau is an 
almost coppery plicata, but on so pure 
a ground that I think it will prove a 
favorite. I have, however, spoken of 
these odd plicatas elsewhere. Some 
people, Mr. Bliss included, like. the 

eavy border of Mme. Chereau or Poca- 
hontas and among his seedlings you 
will find some lovely things of this 
type, but personally I prefer less of 
actual coloring and find Jeanne d’ Arc 
or Ma Mie pleasing. In these older 
types there can be few very distinctive 
new things, nor in fact among the lav- 
ender pallidas, or lavender bi-colors, 
but there is, and will continue to be, 
great improvements in size and car- 
riage, branching or height, and if you 
learn to appreciate such details there is 
pleasure ahead. 


Just a word on the Iris at this sea- 
son. Practice varies. Some of you 
will be preparing a light covering of 
leaves or straw. Mr. Williamson, in 
Indiana, will be burning over his beds 
as a sanitary precaution and leaving 
them bare for the winter. I shall not 
chance this with the Trojana and Cyp- 
riana hybrids that show a_ winter 
growth of green, but I do like to clean 
my beds of all dying Iris leaves and 
weeds. Then, if it is a light soil, every- 
thing is ready for spring, but if it is 
heavy I shall take warning from last 
winter’s losses and cover enough to 

revent heaving by frost. Now, too, I 
ike to make a last hunt for rot because 
with a wet season it will gain much 
headway. Mrs. E. P. McKinney recom- 
mends-dipping the infected roots in a 
solution of corrosive sublimate 1-1000; 
I dust with powdered sulphur, and 
others try various solutions, but withal 
I can’t help thinking that nine-tenths 
of the trouble is due to too much mois- 
ture at the roots and slowly my Irises 
are gravitating to the driest and sun- 
niest sites I possess. If you haven’t 
such, try planting on ridges or little 
mounds above the general level. 


REGISTRATION. 
Orchid—Pale yellow flashed with purple. J. Marion 


Shull. 
Pensamiento—Perfection type. J. Marion Shull. 
J. Marion 


s See Teiew and chestnut maroon. 
ull. 
ROBERT S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y. 

_ The Iris can be planted any month 
in the year when the ground can be 
worked. There is no flower that is so 

istent of life as the Iris, and it will 

ar transplanting most any time. 
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Yellow Iris— Virginia Moore. 


An account of the new Bearded Iris, 
Virginia Moore, a new yellow self which 
this year received a Certificate of Hon- 
orable Mention of the American Iris 
Society, as already noted in this paper, 
and which won the highest prize offered 
at the Takoma Park Iris Show at Wash- 
ington, D.C., may prove of interest to 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER. It 
was originated and introduced by the 
writer’: 





Iris—Virginia Moore. 
Single bloom a little less than half natural size. 


Virginia Moore is tall as compared 
with other yellow selfs, attaining a 
height of 34”, with flowers well distrib- 
uted as shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The flowers, while not of 
extreme size, have measured up to 43 
inches across as they naturally stand 
and without any special feeding or 
fertilizing, which makes it much larger 
than Mrs. Neubronner or Sherwin 
Wright, and as large or larger than 
Aurea or Flavescens at their best; but 
in color neither of the latter approach 
the clear lemon chrome (Ridgeway) of 
Virginia Moore, a beautiful yellow 
identical with that of the Lemon Lily, 
Hemerocallis flava, with which its 
flowers may be directly mingled and 
no difference of color detected. There 
is no tendency toward orange as in 
Mrs. Neubronner and the standards of 
so many variegatas. 

But with all this it is not the perfect 
yellow Iris that we all hope for some 
time, though a long step toward it. 
One could wish for falls as free from 
veining as ave the standards, but this 
is probably unobtainable from varie- 
gata sources, as is also true of the 
paler ground area just beyond the tip 
of the beard. However, in well de- 
veloped specimens of Virginia Moore 
the veins are no more conspicuous or 
objectionable than in Mrs. Neubronner 
and, except for the connoisseur’s bloom 
at close range, this defect, if we must 
call it that, is negligible. 

Virginia Moore was derived from 
Orchid pollinated by Honorabilis; 
Orchid in turn being a very vigorous 
offspring of Her Majesty likewise polli- 
nated by Honorabilis, the color of 
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Orchid being an indescribable blend of 
sienna yellow and purple flashings 
without specific markings or veining, 
greatly unlike either parent yet com- 
bining the elements of both. 

Well grown stems of Virginia Moore 
carry ra branches besides the ter- 
minal with normally twelve flowers 
thus insuring a long blooming period ; 
this year the original planting ran 
twenty-six days from first to last bloom. 
In addition it is an unusually rampant 
grower producing in its first year a 
—_ flower stem and one year later 
eighteen, permitting its division at 
that time into more than forty plants 

While this new yellow self will doubt- 
less find its greatest use in outside 
mass effect rather than as a cut flower 
it would be hard to find a lovelier con- 


Iris— Virginia Moore. 

The upper 19 inches of a 34 inch stem. 
trasting combination than a dozen 
stems of Virginia Moore with a couple 
stems of Celeste or some other light 
blue pallida. 

J. MARION SHULL. 


One of our subscribers asks us to 
give the pane of large flower 
growers with garden tractors. Any 
suggestions along this line which can 
be sent us will be gratefully received. 
We believe in the power farming idea, 
and that it is the coming thing, but 
whether it is practicable at the present 
time or not, for the small garden trac- 
tors is a question. This is surely the 
age of machinery and machinery 
should be utilized to perform opera- 
tions requiring power. Man power 
and horse power should be used only 
where intelligence is required. Com- 

aratively few people are willing to 
abor in contact with the soil anyway 
and it is absolutely necessary to utilize 
power wherever possible. 
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THE GLADIOLUS 








The Forcing of Gladioli. 


SoME CAUSES OF FAILURE EXPLAINED. 


BY MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN. 
(In Florists’ Exchange, 1916.) 


Many of our growers who have made an 
attempt to force Gladiolus bulbs have aban- 
doned it because of failure. The plants 
did not bloom; frequently the bulbs did not 
even germinate. What was the cause? Most 
frequently these failures were the result of 
the bulbs not being allowed a sufficient time 
for rest and recuperation, which is as neces- 
sary for plants as for animals. The bulbs 
should be given three months’ rest at least, 
and four months would be better. 

To insure the most complete success the 

grower should arrange that the parent bulbs, 
those which are to produce the bulbs he in- 
tends to force, shall be planted early in the 
season, so that the new bulbs may have op- 
portunity to complete their several functions 
and be ready for the rest period early in the 
Autumn. Or if he cannot control the plant- 
ing he should obtain the required data from 
the grower. 
The question of the size of bulb most suit- 
able for forcing has been much discussed. 
Many growers, following tradition, have 
sought the larger bulbs, those of 2 in. diam- 
eter and over being the favorities, and to 
meet this demand the seed have pro- 
vided what they style “selected” bulbs. 

Just what size is the best for forcing de- 
pends somewhat upon the variety, the nor- 


~ mal size of mature bulbs varying in the 


different sorts. The bulbs should be of good 
size, large enough to have stored up the re- 
quired nourishment, but this can be found 


example, I should choose bulbs of 14 in. to 
2in. I have seen bulbs of America that 
measured 23 in. that would force well, but 
these are not common, for as a rule 
when they get beyond 2 in. they are apt to 
be “aged” and to have lost their power to 
produce first-class blossoms. What has been 
said about America will apply also to Mrs. 
Francis King, but it will not apply to all 
varieties, for if I were selecting bulbs of 
Pendleton 1 should want them about 1} in. to 
14 in. in diameter. Of the major part of 
the other varieties available at present, prob- 
ably about 14 in. to 1 in. or 2 in. would be 
found satisfactory, though among those of 
more recent introduction there are a number 
whose mature bulbs measure 2} in. to 23 in. 
The shape of the bulb is important, per- 
haps quite as important as its mere diam- 
eter, for by its shape, its vitality and its 
ability to produce first-class blossoms can be 
fairly welldetermined. The young, vigorous 
bulbs are conical; the aged bulbs are flat. 
Another point worth remembering is that 
bulbs intended for forcing are the better for 
being fully ripened. Let me explain just 
what I mean by oe for it is a point that is 
often mi lerstood. Each bulb that is put 
in the ground has certain functions 
it. It must produce a plant with leaves and 
stalk and produce also a new bulb. The old 
bulb and the new combined must produce a 
spike of blossoms, and if pollinated these 
will be followed by pods filled with seed. 
After the seed is ripe the new bulb continues 
its development, drawing part of its nutrition 
through the roots of the old bulb, even after 
the body of the old bulb has been exhausted 
and contracted. The new bulbs grow rap- 
idly in the weeks following seed production, 
and if they are left in the ground until they 
are completely matured they will then 
“ripen” quickly and their leaves will turn 


brown. But because they are more easily 
harvested while the ieaves are still green 
and tough, they are sometimes pulled out 
before completing their growth. This is apt to 
occur more frequently with the younger 
growers, for the experienced men and those 
with keen powers of observation and intel- 
ligence have learned that it is decidedly to 
their advantage to leave the bulbs in the 
ground until they are ripe, in which condi- 
tion they are dormant. 


VARIETIES TO CHOOSE. 


Just what variety to select for forcing de- 
pends upon the market. What do the florists 
want? There is more general demand for 
America than for any other sort, though M7s. 
Francis King, Chicago White, Augusta and 
May are often found in this market. There 
are a number of others that cost but a mod- 
erate sum and will force well. In such a 
list I should place Baron Hulot, violet; 
Brenchleyensis, scarlet ; Halley, salmon pink ; 

Independence, flame pink ; Meadowvale, white ; 
Pink Beauty, rose pink ; Snowbank, white ; 
Taconic, bright pink ; The King, mauve lilac, 
and others. Asa matter of fact most of the 
sorts now on the market can be forced 
successfully, and many can be purchased at 
a price low enough to make forcing profitable. 
One winter we put some Myrtle under glass 
in December and in April took the blossoms 
to a big New York show. They were much 
admired and lasted weil. At the end of the 
show they were still attractive. 

The bulbs having been selected, the next 
questi: is—how shall they be planted? A 
soil suitable for Chrysanthemums or Carna- 
tions will be found suitable for Gladioli, and 
if the soil you have at hand does not seem 
quite rich enough you might add some sheep 
manure, taking care to work it into the soil. 
(Gladioli thrive in a rather rich soil.) Place 
the bulbs about 4 in. apart and cover them 
with about 4 in. of soil. Give them plenty 
of sunshine but keep the temperature about 
55°, not letting it go below 50° at night. 

As soon as the sprouts appear stir the soil 
around them and continue to keep the soil 
loose and open. Once a week, or as often 
as the soil seems to require water, give it a 
good soaking. Never sprinkle it. When the 
buds appear apply liquid sheep manure as 
often as once a week, taking care not to use 
so much that the plants are injured. 

When preparing Gladiolus spikes for mar- 
ket it is best to cut them while they are 
“tight,” that is, when the first two buds show 
color. Itis not possible to get them into the 
florists’ hands in good condition if they are 

ecut when open. 

The florists demand long stalks and will 
pay but half price for those that are “short,” 
but if you have given the plants sufficient 
water they will have made stalks solong that 
you can satisfy the florists without serious 
damage to the bulbs, for the bulbs will suffer 
unless you give them enough leaves to en- 
able them to continue their growth. Some 
growers think that two leaves are sufficient, 
but I have my doubts. This summer at the 
nursery, we cut a thousand spikes of Jda 
Van, leaving but two leaves, and in the 
same block were several thousand others 
uncut. Some three weeks after the cutting 
we dug up the entire block and I then dis- 
covered that the plants that had been de- 
prived of their leaves produced bulbs of 
but half the size of the neighboring bulbs 
that had the benefit of all the leaves. It will 
be much safer to allow each plant at least 
four leaves. 

Bulbs that have been forced cannot be 
used for forcing the following season, but in 
the spring they can be planted in the open 
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field and will produce good blossoms and 
good bulbs. 

What I have written here refers exclusively 
to the summer-flowering sorts. The Col- 
villei and the nanus group are grown in 
large quantities in England but have not be- 
come popular in this country. These varie- 
ties are planted in the fall and early winter 
and the blossoms are ready for an extremely 
early market. 


Gladiolus—A merica. 


Our Cleveland correspondent recently 
cited the fact that Gladiolus America had 
lost much of its character and popularity. 
The same view is held by many in the New 
York and other markets and an examina- 
tion of the average stock sent into the 
market more or less convinces one that 
such is the case. But mental comparisons 
are not always reliable; a man who buys 
America blooms nowadays has no means of 
comparing past and present, unless he has 
a reliable color plate of the variety when it 
was first distributed. We believe thet as 
fine spikes of America as were ever grown 
are still to be found and as.true to the origi- 
nal color which took the world by storm. It 
is quite possible that many who declare 
America has lost quality may be uncon- 
sciously comparing the variety with some of 
the newer forms which have richer color or 
other superior merits. If America of the 
present day is actually inferior to what it 
was ten or fifteen years ago, the change is 
due to one or other of twocauses. 

It must be understood that all plants have a 
tendency to vary. The progeny of any par- 
ticular plant, whether raised by cuttings, 
offsets or seeds, never exactly resembles the 
parent. Thus it follows that some of the 
progeny may be superior and others inferior 
to the parent. Under the circumstances 
direct saving of all the progeny, irrespective 
of these variations, is likely to bring about 
modifications of the stock. This modifica- 
tion is further likely to be toward inferiority, 
inasmuch as inferior types are usually most 
prolific in reproduction; with plants repro- 
ducing from seed this tendency is most pro- 
nounced. Regarding Gladiolus America, the 
general stock now available may be inferior 

use growers have neglected to select 
only the types that were equal if not su- 
perior to the original. On the other hand, 
it is not improbable that many of the stocks 
sold as America are not the variety at all, 
but seedlings closely resembling it, which 
have been distributed without regard to the 
fact that they lacked the identical size or 
color. Everyone who raises plants from seed 
in large quantities is bound to find exampies 
that resemble or surpass others in com- 
merce. The modern seed grower keeps up 
his stocks of some lines by watching for 
these variations. The late Henry Eckford 
time and again found his named varieties 
of Sweet Peas duplicated in later batches of 
seedlings, and, whenever these seedlings 
showed finer characteristics, the old stock 
was replaced by the new. Not a few of the 
present day Spencer Sweet Peas have, in 
the hands of specialists, been improved in the 
same way. Some of the present day Cycla- 
men are of a finer type than they were ten 
years ago, although the varietal names have 
not been changed. Their superiority is due 
to the fact that they are wholly new stocks. 

Left to Nature there is no standing still in 
plant development; a stock will either im- 
prove or deteriorate, usually the latter. The 
grower must decide what he wants and hold 
up his stock to that ideal.— Florists’ Exchange. 


The statement has been made that 
the average life of a variety is about 
three years. There may be some ques- 
tion about this, but to prove or dis- 
prove is not so easy. 
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Varieties and Cultivation. 


HE FOLLOWING article which has 
been prepared by the Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden for its monthly bulletin 
contains many important points : 


LOCATION. 


Roses are entitled to the choicest location 
in a yard. Good 


While a location with a full-day sun exposure 
is much to be preferred, it is not absolutely 
essential, and where a choice must be made 
it is best to give Roses the morning sun. 
Beds not be located near trees or 
shrubbery. Roses are heavy feeders and for 
their best development require an unusual 
amount of fertilizer; when planted near 
or shrubbery, the roots of the latter 
dapltte he call-af aeushimant, with the re- 
sult that the Roses suffer. If, however, 

to trees and 
le, it is advisable each 
pence lh eran og py ge Bere 
around the Rose bed 
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i to prevent the roots of 
shrubs from actually entering the Rose bed. 
Sometimes a concrete wall is constructed 
deep enough to prevent this encroachment. 


Sor. 


Roses usually do well in any good garden 
soil, but better results are obtained if con- 
a Se 
of the ground. Roses require a heavy, well- 
drained soil. To obtain this, the area to be 
used for a bed should be dug out to a depth 
of from eighteen inches to two feet, and if 
the drainage is not good another six inches 


case an eight-inch margin from the 
edge of the bed should be allowed. Where 
potted stock is being planted, the ball of 
earth should be placed with its upper sur- 
face about two inches belew the soil ; field- 


grown stock may be set two or three inches. 


lower thanits former position in the nursery. 
The holes for receiving the plants should be 
large enough to admit the stock without 
bending or Seema the roots, the soil should 
peat packed around the roots, and the 


Rose stock may be either grown on its 
own roots, or grafted or budded. It may be 
well in this connection, however, to call at- 
tention tocertain disadvantages which attach 
to budded stock. In general, budded stock 
is more 'y killed in severe winters than 
is stock aan on its own roots, and in ad- 
dition the shocts which invariably spring 

from the parent stock frequently suppress 
oe scion unless cut away. On the other 


Of the four or five thousand varieties of 
Roses at present on the market, some grow- 
ers list as many as eight hundred, but of 
these only a few grow to perfection in this 
latitude. As the result of tests from the 
standpoint of perfection of blooms, profuse 
flowering, and general hardiness, the follew- 
ing list of varieties has been prepared as be- 
ing particularly desirable : 


PR RR yy 
Jules Grolez, bri china-rose; Indiana, red; La 
Detroit, shell ; Ecarlate, scarlet; Lady Ursula, 
| ~ a ehene. it pink rose; Au ine 
t rosy pink, ‘rs. Aaron Ward. Indian yellow: 

rs. Aavon ndian yellow ; 

Pp on 2 nk ; Killarney, white; General McArthur, 


ai. ee: Duchess of Wellington, deep coppery 


“or Remontant (blooming iod 
rau Karl Druschki, snow white ; Eicoval 
es brilliant scarlet crimson ; Magna Charta, 


it rose; Ulrich Brunner, cherry crimson. 


Polyantha (Dwarf H or soon Zeimet, 
(white baby rambler) ; um-red (the 
best _ever- ing variety for P+ mony — found) ; 


Clotilde Soupert, flesh. 

Rugosa or Japan Rose—Any variety that is suitable 
(the single or semi-double only produce the scarlet 
hips or seed pods). 

La a Lord Penzance variety that is 
SS (do well in partial shade and shrubbery 


Moss Roses—Any variety that is suitable. 


Wichuraiana and Climbers—Hiawatha, brilliant 
scarlet; La crimson and white; Doroth 


Perkins, light ins, white ; Foe ond 
can Pillar, pi with a clear white eye; Lady 
cherry-pink. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CARE. 


Before growth commences in the spring, 
the surplus coarse manure should be re- 
moved from the beds and the remaining fine 
portion turned under. Deep cultivation is 
not desirable—three inches being quite suf- 
ficient in beds which have not been trampled 
on—as the roots are likely to be injured or 
broken. For this purpose it is desirable to 
use a four-pronged digging fork, as it is less 
likely to injure the roots thana spade. After- 
wards, and until the buds begin to develop, 
nothing more is necessary except frequent 
stirring of the surface with a sharp-pointed 
rake. As the flowering season approaches, 
feeding with liquid cow manure should begin 
and should continue until the blooming sea- 
son is over, after which all stimulation should 
cease. The liquid cow manure is conven- 
iently prepared by adding about six pails of 
fresh cow manure toa barrel of water (fifty 
gallons) and allowing the mixture to stand a 
day or two before using. If a half bushel of 
soot contained in a burlap bag is hung over 
night in the barrel of liquid manure, the 
beneficial properties of the fertilizer will be 
greatly increased. About one-half gallon of 
this infusion should be used for each plant 
and the application may be repeated once a 
week. It is safe to say that this is one of 
the most efficient fertilizers for Roses. Dur- 


as early as 1889, recommended a manure for 
Roses containing sulphate of magnesium 
with, however, an excess of lime. Here the 
matter rested for twenty years. In 1909, 
Truffant noted the large proportion of 
magnesium found in the analysis of Roses, 

stated that soils deficient in this element 
produced but a weak growth of Roses, 
but that the addition of magnesium salts 
brought about a marked increase of vigor 
and growth. The following year at the In- 
ternational Rose Conference, in Paris, the 
particular value of magnesium for Roses 
was one of the subjects for discussion. It 
was declared to be indispensable and it was 
stated that it should always be given in the 
form of sulphate in doses of about five ounces 
to the square yard. 

As the result of recent experiments and 
the experience of at least one practical Rose 
grower of national reputation, it is believed 
that the following practice is correct: At- 
tention should be called to the fact that all 
Roses do not react alike, and some varie- 
ties not yet tested may not respond satisfac- 
torily or may even be slightly injured by the 
magnesium. One should therefore, proceed 
cautiously. If plants are to be watered with 
a solution; use nitrate of magnesium at the 
rate of one ounce to the gallon. This may 
be used once a week through the season, 
but if any ill effects are noted, the applica- 
tion should be discontinued. If the magne- 
sium is to be applied dry, it is better to use 
finely powdered commercial carbonate of 
magnesium which contains a certain amount 
of lime. This should be applied at the rate 
of one-third of a pound to the square yard. 
No immediate effect will be noticed from the 
application, but, later, increased iness 
and consequent richness of foliage and blos- 
som should result. 


INSECTS. 


Half starved and otherwise neglected 
Roses are quite susceptible to insect attacks, 
which, however, is not the case if the plants 
are properly for. The most serious 
insect enemy of the Rose is probably the 
green fly, well known to all who have grown 
Roses. It is a small, green plant-louse, or 
aphid, about one-eighth of an inch in length 
when full-grown and usually wingless. The 
body is oval and soft and secretes a sweet 
fluid of which ants are particularly fond. 
The presence of ants on Rose bushes is good 
evidence that the aphids are at work. The 
latter usually work on the young shoots, 
sucking the juices with their long, slender 
beaks, and if unmolested quickly destroy the 
vigor and vitality of the Rose plant. The 
most effective agent with which to combat the 
aphid is tobacco smoke, but its use out of 
doors is obviously connected with serious 
difficulties. In its place, however, a solution 
made from tobacco stems and whale-oil 
soap will be found effective. To make this 
solution one pound of tobacco stems should 
be soaked in a gallon of water over night, 
after which one ounce of whale-oil soap 
which has first been dissolved in a small 
quantity of hot water, should be added (it 
will require three or four hours for the soap 
to thoroughly dissolve). The solution so 
prepared should be thoroughly stirred before 
using and may be applied either with a 
sprayer or witha whisk broom. This quantity 
is. sufficient for about twenty-five plants. 
Where a sufficient water;pressure is avail- 
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able the green fly may further be kept in 
check by vigorously spraying the plants from 
time to time, as required. 

Another troublesome pest of outdoor Roses 
is the Rose hopper, or thrips. This insect is 
small, yellowish white, about three-twentieths 
of an inch long, and provided with a pair of 
transparent wings. It preys upon the leaves, 
working especiaily on the under side, caus- 
ing the foliage to assume a sickly yellowish 
appearance. The control of this insect is 
more difficult because of its active jumping 
and flying habits. Spraying the plants with 
water, so as to wet the under side of the 
leaves, and subsequently dusting them with 
powdered hellebore usually effects a suf- 
ficient control. 

Several kinds of caterpillars prey u the 
Rose, sometimes causing considerable in- 
jury. All of them envelop themselves in the 
leaves or burrow in the flower buds. Pow- 
dered hellebore sprinkled over the plants pre- 
vents to aconsiderable extent the movements 
of the larvae, but removal is best accom- 
plished by actually picking them oom the 
plants. 

FUNGOUS DISEASES. 


The mildew is perhaps the commonest 
disease of the Rose. Some varieties are 
seldom attacked and certain locations are 
much more subject to it than others. The 
disease generally makes its appearance in the 
autumn, when the nights begin to grow cool. 
At this season, however, it eee ba but little 
harm, as the plants have made their growth 
and the wood is nearly or quite ripened. A 
mixture of equal parts of quick lime and 
sulphur, applied when the dew is on the 
plants, will usually prevent mildew. The 
following solution has been used success- 
fully: one ounce of copper carbonate, one 
pint of ammonia, and ten gallons of water. 
Plants should be sprayed with this mixture 
once a week, using a nozzle giving a fine 
spray. 

WINTER PROTECTION. 

The work of protecting Roses against the 
severe cold of the winter should be done by 
November 20. The earth should be heaped 
up around each plant to a depth of from two 
to three inches in order to provide drainage 
away frem the center of the plant, and 
from four to six inches of straw manure 
should be placed over the entire surface of 
the bed. This treatment will protect any of 
the varieties previously mentioned, except 
the tree, or standard Roses. These are 
budded at the crown and unless wrapped 
with hay or straw, freeze very easily. 

PRUNING. 

One of the most important considerations 

in Rose culture is that of pruning. No direc- 


explicit to enable one to know just what to 
do in each individual case ; practical experi- 
ence information. 
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easily done with the former, = a a 
very smooth cut is to be made, the pruning 
knife is preferable—also because it is less 
likely to bruise the bark. 

All pruning should be done while the 
plants are dormant. The chief objects to be 
held in view in pruning Roses are: the pro- 
duction of a symmetrical plant, and the 
promotion of flower bud formation. To 
secure these results plants of delicate habit 
and weak growth should be severely pruned. 
Vigorous growers, on the other hand, should 
have the shoots only moderately shortened, 
but the branches well thinned out. In ail 
cases the cut should be straight across the 
stem in order to expose a minimum amount 
of wounded surface, and care should be 
taken that the top bud which remains points 
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outward. Climbing Roses require no prun- 
ing beyond cutting out the very old and 
dead wood and shortening the laterals, ex- 
cept the trimming which may be necessary 
to make the plants conform in shape to a 
particular arbor or trellis. The tendency 
seems to have been towards over pruning. 


How to Plant Your Roses. 
By CHRISTINE EMERY. (Wash.) 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.] 


Important as the selection of varie- 

undoubtedly is the most decisive 

in Rose ee is the selection 

a ocation and the preparation of the 

beds. All of this work should be well 

under way, if not entirely done, be- 
fore the plants are ordered. 

First of all an open situation should 
be chosen, making sure that they are 
placed beyond the range of the feeding 
roots of large trees, that they will get 
pony of sunshine and yet be sheltered 

om harsh winds or an otherwise 
a exposure. Select the mildest 
= in the garden for your choice 

oses, not because they are tender and 
need constant protection, but rather 
for the ae an assurance that they 
will more liberally than any 
aac ai gar en flower for any advantage 
or attention that is given them. 

Hardy perennials and native shrub- 
bery adeet themselves so willingly to 
the more ex and shaded locations 
that we need have no hesitancy in giv- 
ing the best of our space to the Roses. 

e ideal Rose soil is aeclay loam 
with a gooddrainage. Heavy soil ma 
be lightened and made porous wi 
sand, finé gravel, charred wood or coal 


ashes 

If you would produce prize winning 
Roses the soil should be excavated to 
a depth. and width of approximately 
thirty inches, carefully reserving the 
loam and top dirt from that of the sub- 
soil. If the soil isa heavy clay put in 
a drainage layer of coarse rock, tin 
—_ or other debris, for, as an old 

nglish gardener somewhat testily 
re a questioning employer, “ You 
would not thrive with your feet 
cram in cold water all of the time, 
so Ww y should you expect it of the 
Roses *" 

On aa of the iayer of drainage place 
the sods, if any, t were taken from 
the beds, turning them grass side 
down, and over them spread a thick 
layer of well rotted stable fertilizer, 
preferably cow manure, bringing it u 

to within a foot or so of the ground. 
Take a small portion of the top soil 
that has set aside and mix it well 
with an — amount of the fertilizer. 
Partially fill the remaining space with 
this mixture, then cover it with about 
two inches of clear top soil, thus mak- 
ing sure that the roots of the Roses 
will not come in direct contact with 
the fertilizer. 

As the root soil should be especially 
prepared we will take the remainder 
of the top soil; the portion that was 
directly urder the sod, and add to it 
one-third of its bulk of bone meal. 
Mix this thoroughly and fill the trench 
with the meal enriched soil, rounding 
it up in “crown fashion” until the top 
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of the trench is at least three inches 
above the surrounding 

Upon arrival, Roses should be un- 
packed i in a shady place and all labels 
verified. Prior to planting set the 
plants in a tub or trough partially 
filled with water that the thirsty roots 
may be given new vigor. Remove them 
from the water and place them directly 
in the soil. 

The old earth line is a reliable guide 
and the new planting should be made 
ay one inch deeper than they stood 

e nursery rows. 

mall plants should be well tam or 
trodden down into the soil. This is 
where experienced and apparently 
stoical gardeners set a wise example 
for the novice, for thorough and in- 
stant contact with the soil can be estab- 
lished in no other way, so if you would 
fulfil your visions of rows of gorgeous 
bloom do not fail to “put the weight of 
your foot” firmly and unmistakably 
about the roots of the newly set plants. 

When they are well trodden, cover 
the packed soil with a two inch ‘mulch 
of loose and friable soil. 

Wire bound labels should bedetached 
at planting time that they may not 
impede the growth of the canes or that 
the friction from them prove injurious. 
Twelve inch sections of wooden lath 
on which the name is printed may be 
driven into the ground beside the a 
and make very satisfactory markers, 
especially when the | covers a 
large area, although small slips of 
wood marked with an indelible pencil 
are generally all that the average Rose 
grower needs, and these are used pri- 
marily for the education of the visitors 
within his domain. 

For those who are planting a Rose gar- 
den and making their selections largely 
by color the following list of reliable 
varieties is sure to prove satisfac- 
tory 

Red Roses—General McArthur, Hugh 
Dickson, Ulrich Brunner, (that close 
rival so often grown as The American 
Beastv,) Lady Battersea and J. B Clarke. 

White Roses—Frau Karl Druschki, 
White Cochet, White Killarney. 

Pink Roses—Mme. Caroline Testout, 
Viscountess Folkstone, Admiral Dewey, 


Mrs. Wakefield, Mme. Segond Weber, 
and Christopher Miller. c 
Yellow P.oses—. ; Harry Kirk, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. We Lady 
Hillingdon, Mme. Mi ine 


Soupert, 
Mme. Ravary, Joseph Hill and Duchess 
of Welli: 


Single oses— Irish Fireflame, Irish 
PGiimbing Roses A berte Ba 
bing Roses—Alberic Barbier, Dr. 
Van Fleet, Climbing Testout. 
Climbing ¢ Cecil Brunner—Mme. Al- 


Special Rose—Los A ngeles as grown 
in its pink and gold glory on sturd 
stems is the one special Rose whic 
should be in every garden. 

It would seem that the proportion of 
bone meal, 25% for the root soil as 
recommended, would make a very 
strongly fertilized soil, but as the 
quantity of soil used in this way would 
not be much, it would perhaps be per- 
missible.—Editor. 
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Winter Protection for Roses. 


I treat my Roses according to the habit of 
the plant. Such varieties as Madame Plan- 
tier, which produce blossoms on short stalks 
thrown out all along the large branches, I 
lay flat on the ground and cover with four 
or five inches of dry soil. Care must be 
taken to prevent the accumulation and re- 
tention of water in the covering. Asa 
means to this end I cover the soil over the 
bushes with tarred paper or something which 
will shed rain. 

Hybrid perpetuals, when grown on their 
own roots, send up so many shoots from the 
bases of the plants each season that I do 
not attempt to save all the tops. Instead I 
cut away most of them, and bank up the 
portion left with litter. For this class of 
Roses I find this a more satisfactory method 
than laying the bush down, as it greatly 
lessens the work, and, if plenty of manure is 
used to produce vigorous development, one 
gets finer flowers from the new growth than 
from the old stalks. 

In laying down Roses one should provide 
oneself with thick canvas or leather gloves. 
The work of bending the bushes to the 
ground should be done with much care, as 
there is great danger of injuring them if 
they are not carefully handled. Take hold 
of each bush at its base with the left hand, 
and hold it in a firm grasp while, with the 
right hand, you bend it down. Unless this 
part of the work is done with extreme care 
there is danger of breaking each bush close 
to the ground; but if its base is heid firmly, 
and no abrupt or sudden pressure is made 
upon it, it will yield gradually and safely to 
the strain. After the plants have been 
placed flat upon the ground strips of wood 
or something with sufficient weight should 
be laid across each bush to hold it in place 
until it can be covered. 

It is a difficult matter to lay down Roses 
of the Crimson Rambler class, with their 
thick, stiff canes. I do not attempt it. I 
gather the branches into as compact a mass 
as possible, tie them to keep them in place, 
and then cover them with evergreen branches 
tied on to the plants, which are left in up- 
right position. Be liberal in the use of this 
covering. It will not keep out the cold, 
but it will shade the stalks, and thus the 
protection from the sun will be secured. 
Then bank deeply about the roots.—EBEN E. 
REXFORD in Country Gentleman. 


Pansy Plants. 


A pleasant way to earn a little pin money 
is by raising Pansy plants for sale. Plant the 
seeds in mid-summer, selecting as variegated 
an assortment as possible. If you have a 
vegetable garden, it will be a good idea to 
plant the Pansies in a garden bed which an 
early crop has left empty—for instance, where 
peas or radishes have been grown. 

The plants will get a good start before 
cold weather. Protect them by a covering of 
straw or dead leaves from the winter’s cold, 
and they will be ready to start up at the first 
hint of spring, and be in a thrifty condition, 
blossoming profusely, by the time they are in 
demand for setting out. 

_Take up with a trowel, leaving plenty of 
dirt ering to the roots, place in boxes 
which will hold a dozen plants, and they will 
find ready sale in the grocery stores and 
other places, at from 25 to50 cents per box.— 
LENA B. ELLINGWOoD, New Hampshire, in 
Farm and Home. 


This is an unusually late fall and wedo 
not remember of having cut Gladiolus 
blooms as late as October 22nd before. 
Loveliness and Summer Beauty, planted 
July 3rd, are the ones to bloom so late ; 
also a few spikes of late Primulinus 
Hybrids planted late. 
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Effect of Pollenation on the Life of Flowers. 


By WILLIAM H. PHIPpPs. 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower. ] 


HILE ENGAGED in pollena- 

tion in the early summer of 

1919, I was struck with the 

fact that when flowers have 
been pollenized they wither and decay 
much sooner than the flowers that I 
had not pollenized. Thinking at first 
that it was because of the bloom being 
older, I then pollenized flowers as soon 
as they would accept pollenation and 
found the same result and that the 
flowers thus pollenized withered much 
sooner than the older flower on the 
same spike. 

I cut flowers and placed them where 
they could not be pollenized in the 
usual method by bees and other honey 
seeking insects and found that they 
lasted much longer than when left 
where they would be pollenized by in- 
sects andhumming birds. Then I pro- 
ceeded by taking flowers of the same 
variety and cutting as soon as the first 
bud showed color, taking them into the 
house where they would be absolutely 
free from outside pollenation. I pol- 
lenized one of the spikes and left the 
other free as the flowers came out and 
found that invariably the flower pol- 
lenized withered hours before the one 
not thus pollenized. 

Knowing that it is claimed that 
Gladioli self-pollenize I endeavored to 
avoid this by taking a pair of long, 
slim manicure scissors and cutting the 
pistil in each open bloom and in the 
others as soon as open. My observa- 
tion was to the effect that I prolonged 
the life of the flower nearly two days 
and as nearly as I could reckon by com- 
parison, never less than thirty hours, 
often more than two days longer than 
spikes of the same variety cut at the 
same time not so treated. Most of 
my experiments were conducted with 
Gladioli but some of them were con- 
ducted with other flowers with the 
same result. 

I therefore state it as a lawof nature 
that flowers once pollenized have served 
their purpose and therefore the useful- 
ness of the bloom in reproduction is 
ended, hence it at once begins to wither 
as soon as the fecundation takes place. 
That until the flower is fertilized, it 
stands forth in all its glory and beauty, 
seeking to attract the instruments of 
nature in the process of fecundation 
and that to remove the instruments of 
fecundation is to sterilize the flower 
mg thus increase the *ength of its 
ife. 

Along the same line I have discov- 
ered a number of varieties that seldom 
bear seed and that such varieties last 
longer as cut flowers, because they do 
not fertilize and are not subject to fec- 
undation. Many varieties of Peonies 
do not bear seed because of the full- 
ness of the bloom and cannot be fertil- 
ized by the usual methods. Often 
plants have to be starved and weak- 
ened and in their dying efforts they 
become fertile and may thus be made 
to bear seed. This is a well established 


principle of plant life and is made use 
of even by savage tribes in the wilder- 
ness. I have seen the mango tree in 
the Philippines, which had not borne 
fruit, hacked by the natives until the 
trunk was chopped in a thousand 
places, then the tree in its dying effort 
to reproduce itself would bear an 
abundant crop. In our orchards may 
be seen apple trees almost in the last 
stages of decay, bearing abundant 
fruit in their final effort to reproduce 
themselves. 

In selecting varieties for cut flowers, 
it is well, therefore, to select those that 
do not fertilize as they will last longer 
as cut flowers. If the varieties that 
will fertilize readily are made sterile 
as suggested, they will be longer lived 
as cut flowers, or for that matter in the 
field. If fertilization is desired cut the 
flower until it is in a weakened condi- 
tion or by planting the bulb or root 
in such soil as will starve it and in its 
effort to reproduce itself, it will fertilize 
or will accept pollenation and thus 
seek to reproduce itself. 


A Few Hollyhock Suggestions. 


Among the highly-prized, old-fashioned per- 
ennials, there is no flower that will take the 
place of the Hollyhocks. There is a richness 
of color, ranging from the brightest yellow 
and red to pure white, and a sturdiness about 
these old-style flowers that have made a last- 
ing impression on everyone who has had 
them, and especially those who recall the 
early days, with all the charms of the old 
country home. 

None of these old-fashioned flowers will 
yield more readily to a few modern touches 
to improve the rich display more quickly 
than the Hollyhock. 

In the olden days they were too often neg- 
lected, and simply-allowed to grow and scat- 
ter their seeds for future plants. Now, with 
rich sandy soil, and an occasional application 
of well rotted, stable manure, these peren- 
nials will produce much larger and finer 
flowers than when neglected. 

To secure the best results the seeds should 
be sown in June or July, and the small plants 
cared for in such a manner as to prevent be- 
ing choked out by weeds and grasses, and 
then in autumn, when the plants have five 
or six leaves, they should be carefully lifted 
and transplanted to their permanent loca- 
tions. 

They should be used as a background for 
lower plants, or for a screen to obscure some 
unsightly object, and should be planted from 
two to three feet apart. 

The soil ought to be rich and somewhat 
sandy, and stable manure should be spaded 
into the lower portion of the soil which 
should be at least a foot in depth. The sub- 
soil should be such as to permit of good 
drainage, not allowing the upper earth to 
remain wet or soggy during early spring. 
Stakes can be used in the rear of the heav- 
ier stalks to help sustain the masses of fine 
large flowers.—J. T. T. in Successful Farm- 
ing. 

Weather conditions during 1920 seem 
to have been ideal for Hollyhocks. 
Hollyhock blight, which seems to stop 
the blooming early in the season, most 
years, was not generally prevalent. 
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Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora. 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 


[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


ITHOUT QUESTION, the Hy- 

drangea Paniculata Grandiflora 

introduced from Japan in 1874, 

has proved to be one of the finest 
(if not the most desirable) of hardy 
flowering shrubs. it is invaluable 
either as a single lawn specimen or for 
massing in the shrubbery border, and 
is often most effectively employed as 
an ornamental hedge plant, for it can 
easily be kept within any allotted 
bounds by severe pruning. It has 
such vigorous roots that the shrub can 
be cut down almost to the ground 
without harmful effects. 





fectly for months their beauty of color- 
ing and form. 

An unusually fine specimen of Hy- 
drangea growing near the northeast 
corner of my summer home displaying 
by actual count more than three hun- 
dred and fifty panicles of bloom, many 
of them of immense size, has been com- 
manding much admiration and favora- 
ble comment. Aside from slight trim- 
ming and thinning out of weak branches 
each spring, this superb shrub is per- 
mitted to grow in a natural manner. If 
one desires fewer and much larger 
blooms they may be obtained by a se- 


A specimen Hydrangea Paniculata-Grandiflora growing on Mrs. Hammond’s grounds at her summer 


home “ The Castle. 


The size of this plant may be gauged by comparing it with ten-year-old 


Melvina Hammond who appears in the photograph. 


In training this shrub to be grown as 
a standard it is the customary/pro- 
ceeding to cut down nearly to the 
ground, a vigorous young plant, allow- 
ing only one shoot to develop. The 
next spring the top is again cut off and 
only those branches that will give the 
plant good form are permitted to grow. 
When grown in natural form in rich, 
moist soil in a partially shaded loca- 
tion the shrub will rapidly develop into 
a sturdy bush of considerable size and 
from August until heavy frost bear a 
mass of conspicuous bloom so dense 
as to nearly conceal the handsome fo- 
liage. The flower-clusters often meas- 
uring as much as a foot across, borne 
at the tip of the numerous branches 
are at first white in color, turning later 
to a pinkish tint and as the season ad- 
vances, assuming greenish and bronzy 
pink hues. These bronzed flower-heads 
are highly prized by some persons, for 
use with dried ornamental grasses and 
bright autumnal berries for permanent 
winter bouquets, as when gathered be- 
fore they fade the panicles retain per- 


vere pruning of the shrub in the spring 
before the buds haveformed. Many of 
the branches thus trimmed off, if 
plunged into moist, sandy soil, in a 
shaded place will soon produce new 
plants of blooming size. Plants bloom 
profusely when so small that young 
shrubs of this hardy variety are often 
used as ornamental tub-plants in hall or 
on the veranda in — of the tender 
varieties of H. Otaksa which have long 
enjoyed popularity for summer porch 
decoration. 

The hardy Hydrangea delights in a 
rich, rather moist, shaded situation. 
If planted in a dry place fully exposed 
to the hot glare of sunlight, its growth 
may be stunted and the bloom be in- 
ferior in size and quality. 

This handsome shrub is perfectly 
hardy in the north, vigorous in growth 
and extremely floriferous. It is of 
very rapid growth, blooms when flow- 
ers are usually scarce and thrives in any 
kind of garden soil in an almost sun- 
less location. Possessing all these and 
other desirable qualities, the hardy 
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Hydrangea easily ranks first among the 
most satisfactory of our ornamental, 
flowering shrubs, and richly deserves 
its wide spread popularity. 

Were I iimited by size of grounds or 
purse to but one shrub, without hesita- 
tion my choice would fall on Hydran- 
gea paniculata grandifiora, the grandest 
of autumnal blooming shrubs. 


In Autumn. 


The Milkweed spreads its silky down, 
The Golden Rod glows all in yellow, 
The faded leaves come tumbling down, 
The russet fruit hangs ripe and mellow. 


-Melvina Berbert Hammond, aged 10 yrs 


A Flower Lover’s Basement in 
Winter. 


My curiosity took me over to my neighbors 
one evening, and instead of calling him from 
his work | went down to his work room. 
Here I found in a cool, unheated basement 
room lighted only by a couple of win- 
dows, quite a few growing things and quite 
a fewsthings simply sleeping: Here were 
tender Hydrangeas not quite dried up but 
kept just moist enough so that the buds 
should not shrivel, veranda pots of Geran 
iums, Wandering Jew and Periwinkle, not 
growing, but with just enough light and 
water to keep most of their ieaves; pots of 
Parsley looking fine and green, as well as 
dishes of paper-white Narcissus making roots 
and waiting their turn to be brought up- 
stairs. In dark, cool corners the cut stems of 
Cannas and “Red Hot Pokers” projected 
from heaps of sand. Other boxes and bar- 
rels held Dahlias and Caladiums, and in a 
cool, dark closet adjoining he showed me 
paper bags of Gladiolus bulbs and on a high 
shelf a row of Hyacinth glasses in which the 
long, white roots had reached the bottom of 
the glasses and the greenish yellow sheaths 
of the flower stalks were showing well above 
the bulbs. In a couple of weeks they will be 
ready to be brought into the light. Here also 
he had his pans of Dutch-Roman Hyacinths 
making root-growth, but beginning to show 
flower-spikes. The temperature was between 
40 and 50.— Wisconsin Horticulture. 


Effect of Low Tem- 


peratures on Plants. 


We understand that the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, has been or is making a rather 
elaborate series of studies or tests in 
connection with the process known to 
gardeners as the “hardening off” of 
plants. The tests are made by expos- 
ing the plants to artificial low tem- 
peratures, (but not such temperatures 
as will destroy them) to increase 
their hardiness or resistance to cold. 
A plant becomes more resistant as the 
sap becomes more concentrated. If a 
change in reaction does not go too far. 
the cell structure of the plant recovers. 
The chemistry of the freezing of plants 
by damaging low temperature is rather 
obscure, but the physical changes are 
well understood. Sudden thawing after 
freezing is most destructive. The cell 
structure of organic matter (plant and 
animal substances) will withstand con- 
siderable freezing or low temperature 
if it is not exposed to sudden changes 
to a higher temperature or the heat of 
direct sunshine immediately there- 
after. 
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The Resting Period of Plants. 


No matter how successfully summer flow- 
ering bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants 
may have been grown, or what their appear- 
ance during summer may be, this is no cri- 
terion of the grower’s ability to grow them 
to perfection, unless he is capable of doing 
this every year. Itisa more difficult matter 
to successfully store away the bulbs and 
tubers and to care for them over winter than 
to grow them. This may be proven by the 
large numbers that die during the winter 
resting period. Therefore to successfully 
tring thems through the winter is really the 
criterion of ability in the culture of these 
subjects. 
Many forget that bulbs and tubers live 
during the resting period as during summer. 
The difference is that they are not visibly 


lormancy 

place, the only difference being that vitality 
is reduced. . This resting may be likened to 
the sleep of a person. Surely by no stretch 
of the imagination can we regard a person in 
this state as dead. Once the grower of bulb- 
ous and tuberous-rooted plants becomes im- 
pressed with the idea that he is not handling 
dead, worthless things, he will give them 
proper living conditions even during winter, 
when it is necessary for them to rest or 
“sleep.” 

Another important thing we are apt to for- 
get is that the summer flowering bulbous 
and tuberous-rooted plants we store away 
during winter are all, or nearly all, tender 
exotics, and, therefore, not being hardy they 
cannot stand the low winter temperatures, as 
do our native plants. 

The two important thi then to bear in 
mind are, that bulbs and tubers during their 
winter’s rest are alive, though dormant, and 
that the reason we store them away is that 
they are too tender to withstand low temper- 
atures, or that other outside conditions are 
a for their preservation over 


“io and tuberous-rooted plants vary 
greatly in their requirements even during 
their “sleeping” period. They must have a 
certain temperature, a certain condition of 
atmospheric humidity, and in come cases a 
certain condition of the soil or other medium 
in which of necessity they must be stored. 
It is not sufficient merely to throw the sub- 
jects into a box or shed. 

A certain temperature is necessary for all 
plants to live. Tropical or sub-tropical plants 
require a greater degree of heat during 
their growing and resting periods than do 
temperate plants at these respective times. 
As the temperature falls below normal dur- 
ing the resting period vitality is correspond- 
ingly reduced, and if, in the case of tender 
subjects, the temperature falls very low 
(even if it does not freeze) and remains so 
for a considerable time, death may ensue. 
Perhaps you have known of tubers of Cannas, 
Dahlias and Elephant’s Ears (Caladiums), 
tuberous Begonias, Gloxinias and a host of 
others which in ya from stor- 
age, were found to be dead, although the 
temperature did not fall to the freezing 
mark. All other conditions being right, the 
tubors died because the temperature was too 
low over a prolonged period to allow the 
plants to live. The metabolic process, that, 
briefly, being the chemical change necessary 
to the life of the plant, could not take place 
at the low temperature. 

Just as the temperature may be too low, 
so it may be too for bulbous and tuber- 
a ey plants during the winter resting 

cannot sleep or rest in a 

temperature which aprroaches the heat of 
pod. This unnatural condition excites 

and produces a state of restlessness which 
cannot be overcome until the temperature is 
lowered, so it is with the Cannas and other 
bulbous and tuberous plants. A high tem- 
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perature will excite the metabolism and 
growth will commence at an unnatural time, 
with consequent injury to the subjects. From 
these remarks, it will be seen that some- 
where between the extremes of heat and 
cold there is a temperature just right for the 
welfare of our subjects when they are in a 
state of rest. 

Some bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants 
require a dry_ atmosphere in their storage 
place, others a normal one. Bulbs or tubers 
of a firm texture like the Gladioli and tuber- 
ous Begonia require the former, while tubers 
of a succulent nature like the Dahlia, Canna, 
Elephant’s Ear, and Gloxinia require the 
latter. Were the last mentioned subjects 
stored away in a room with a very dry atmos- 
phere, their cells would quickly lose their 
moisture, the cell walls would collapse, and 
the tubers would shrivel and become useless. 
Such is a very common occurrence, though 
easy to obviate. 

Were it possible to have the atmosphere 
just right and just sufficient moisture therein, 
it would not be necessary to store many sub- 
jects in soil, sand or other material. In all 
cases, however, where the atmosphere is very 
dry, it is the safest practice to cover the 
bulbs or tubers with some material to pre- 
vent the excessive escape of moisture from 
their cells. Generally sand will be found ex- 
cellent for the purpose, but in no case should 
the crowns of the tubers be buried, or bulbs 
be covered to a great depth. It should not be 
forgotten that it may be necessary to occa- 
sionally water Cannas, Caladiums and Dahlias 
in a dry position, even when covered with 
sand, and if the crowns are below the surface 
water will penetrate and cause the tubers to 
rot. Watering should not be done in any 
case as long as the tubers are plump and 
hard, but as soon as the first signs of shriv- 


eling occur, delay in this respect will be dan- 


gerous.— The Canadian Florist. 


Late Fall in the Flower Garden. 
By EBEN E. REXFORD 
(In Country Gentleman) 


We are inclined to put off the work which 
needs to be done in the garden in late 
fall unti! the weather becomes so disagreea- 
ble that we either let the work go undone or 
do it in such haste that it is only half done. 
As a natural consequence such plants as re- 
quire winter protection are pretty sure to 
suffer severely, and are often killed outright. 
This being the case, the importance of doing 
the work while it can be done leisurely 
enough to insure its being well done cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. It is safe to 
count on continued cold weather in the 
North after the first of November, and hence 
it is advisable to give such protection as is 
needed about that time. 

I am a firm believer in the benefit of pro- 
tection for all our plants, whether tender, 
half hardy, or entirely so, because our long 
and severe Northern winter so taxes the vital 
force of all plants in their efforts to resist its 
debilitating influence that even the hardiest 
of them suffer to an extent that greatly les- 
sens their usefulness. Therefore I have for 
many years made a practice of giving protec- 
tion to all the plants in my collection. By 
keeping the frost in after it has gained en- 
trance all i injury to delicate roots is prevented 
because there is no alternate freezing and 
thawing, consequently no heaving of the soil 
after the first touch of cold weather—and as 
long as the ground remains frozen no harm 
will be done to comparatively tender plants. 
The i impression seems to prevail that we give 
protection in order to keep out the cold. This 
is a mistake. The cold cannot be kept out, 
but we can prevent the _— ef the sun’s 
rays from extracting the frost, and this is 
what we aim to do in protecting our plants. 
We aim to prevent a change in their cual. 
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tion, because frequent changes from freezing 
to thawing are responsible for the injury 
done during winter. 

I find no other covering quite equal to 
leaves. They are Nature’s covering, and 
we cannot improve on Nature’s plans. If 
there are trees about the house rake up their 
leaves as they fall and store them in adry 
place against the time of need. 

Before applying any covering, cut away the 
old stalks of all perennials. Then heap the 
leaves, or whatever is made use of as a sub- 
stitute for them, about each plant. When 
this is done cover with evergreen branches, 
if leaves are used, to prevent their being 
blown away. Lacking these branches, make 
use of squares of coarse-meshed wire netting 
weighting each piece at the corners, or fast- 
ening it in place with stakes. Let there be a 
depth of five or six inches of leaves to each 
plant, if the supply will admit it. 

When leaves are net obtainable coarse lit- 
ter from the barnyard will be found an effec- 
tive covering. It can either be removed in 
spring or dug into the soil about the plants 
to act as a fertilizer. If it contains consid- 
erable manure it will furnish all the elements 
of nutriment required by the plants for the 
season. 

Neatness should be a feature of the garden 
the year round. Gather up the old stalks of 
perennials and leave nothing unsightly to 
make itself conspicuous above the snow in 
winter. Takein the trellises, or whatever has 
been used as supports for plants during sum- 
mer, and be sure to stow away in a sheltered 
place the tools which have been made use of 
in the care of the garden when in its prime. 
A garden neglected after the close of the 
flowering season always gives me the impres- 
sion of a friend from whom we turn away 
when he can be no longer useful. 

If there are any plants or shrubs whose 
merits are not sufficient to warrant their reten- 
tion the fall is a good time to dispose of them. 
Dig them up, and fill the places they have 
occupied with rich soil, thus preparing in ad- 
vance for whatever is to take their places. It 
is a most excellent plan to do as much garden 
work in fall as is possible, thus preventing 
the rush which comes in the spring. 

Pansies require but slight covering. I 
simply scatter an inch or two of leaves over 
them, and then lay on evergreen branches to 
hold them in place. While the Hollyhock is a 
hardy plant, it is sure to be greatly injured if 
water stands about its base. To prevent this 
I bank up each plant with earth in such a 
manner as to turn aside the water from 
melting snow and early rains. Once it gets 
a good start in spring ‘it will take care of it- 
self, so far as excessive moisture is con- 
cerned, but this must be guarded against in 
fall and winter if healthy plants are ex- 
pected. Where there is too much water 
the thick leaves of the plant absorb it, and 
decay sets in, which is sure to be communi- 
cated to the crown of the plant, often result- 
ing in its death and always in its injury. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. Circular on 
rare Peonies offering one eye divisions. 





T.H. Hughes, 78 Brownell St., New Bedford, Mass. 
4 very eolact list with unusually complete descrip- 
ions. 





F. R. Sawyer, 352 West St., Mansfield, Mass. Price 
list of Gladiolus bulbs. A fine selection of varieties 
= {good descriptions, priced per dozen and per 

un L 





Homer F. Chase, Wilton, N.H. 1921 trade price 
list of Gladiolus bulbs. i limited number of varieties, 
but of exceptional meri 


C. C. Wright, Kendallville, Ind. Retail price list of 
Gladiolus bulbs. The standard varieties and novel- 
ties, also Primulinus Hybrids. 








Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. Illustrated 
circular, ““The Story of the Elwood Pleas Peony in 
my rden.”’ The illustrations are especially fine, 
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Plants That Will Do Well in the Shade. 


HAT shall I plant in the shade that 

will do well? is a pertinent but vexed 

question not so easily and readily an- 
swered because so much depends on what 
causes the shade—whether it be buildings or 
trees and, if trees, kind of trees. 

If it were but mere shade to be contended 
with there would not be so great a trouble 
to establish plants, but unfortunately shade 
is more often than not accompanied by an 
extremely impoverished condition of the soil 
as well as an insufficiency of moisture. This 
condition is usually created by the presence 
of many hungry roots of adjacent and over- 


h trees. =a 

"Neath such trees as Beech, Elm, Maple 
and other surface-rooting ones, it is difficult 
indeed to get any form of plant life to grow, 
except Moss, unless special measures are 
taken before planting and extra treatment 
afforded the plants afterward. The soil in 
every case should be cultivated and relieved 
of much of the surface roots. Additional top 
dressing of rich soil is also necessary, while 
a yearly mulching with manure will tend to 
give the plants the n chance to com- 
[aol favcrably for position and to make 


g 

Under trees, the poo ¢ of which penetrate 
deeply, like the Oaks and Hickories, condi- 
tions are more favorable and there is conse- 
quently less difficulty in getting plants to 
thrive. Such trees, when used on lawns, 
rarely kill the grass beneath them—a point 
worth rememberi ially when the 
choice of a tree for a small lawn is to be 
decided upon. 

Trees like Silver Maple and Norway Maple 
have become the bane of the small lawn, the 
combination of dense shade and surface 
roots having transformed what was once a 
pleasing into a barren brown 
wasté which in winter may aptly be termed 
a mud yard. To remove the tree after it 
has reached large proportions is a step which 
the owner hesitates to take and yet a good 
lawn under such trees rarely exists. 

Another position that is perplexing to the 
planter is one surrounding the base of a 
dwelling of the Dutch- Colonial and Old Amer- 
ican farmhouse style of architecture on ac- 
count of the usual overhanging eaves. Here 
insufficient moisture is the chief drawback, 
and whether the position be on the shady 
side of the house or not it is a case of sup- 
plying the plants with moisture the first year 
—-and plenty of it—with the garden hose. 
Of course, by using the right plants in such a 
position much after-care is eliminated. 

It rests largely, then, on the choice of 
plants for all of these difficult situations as 
to what success is attained. It must be said 
that for plants which best star 1_ shaded 
conditions our widest field to draw from is 
among evergreens, the ones which come 
under the eoambinnend class being the best. 

We make no mistake when we head the 
list with the Rhododendrons, domestic and 
exotic. How often have we recourse to them 
to mass in portions of a woodiand or to sur- 
face some bare tract under shade trees! For 
this purpose they have proven especially 
adapted. As is well known, they are essen- 
tially surface-rooting plants and, for this rea- 
son, have a better chance to secure suste- 
nance from the fallen leaves of the trees that 
overhang them and any additional mulching 
given them. 

Companion to the above is the common 
“Mountain Laurel,” Kalmia latifolia, and very 
often it is used in conjunction with them. 

The hardy Azaleas, both evergreen and 
deciduous, are largely drawn on too, the best 
for shade being Azalea undiflora, calendula- 
cea, Vaseyi Ameoena. The three former 
ones are deciduous native kinds often col- 
lected from their native haunts to fill similar 
positions under cuitivation. Azalea amoena 


is the hardiest of the evergreen kinds and, 
though an exotic, is raised in this country by 
the thousands from cuttings. Other mem- 
bers of the Azalea family which do well in 
partial shade are Azalea pontica, mollis, vis- 
cosa, indica alba, and Kaempferi. 

Still other plants of the same natural bor- 
der that fit in with shaded conditions are the 
Andromedas, beautiful low-growing plants of 
good foliage and with pure white flowers in 
the early spring. The three most commonly 
= a va Andromeda japonica, fioribunda and 


i. 

All the plants in this ericaceous group, to 
be most effective, should be used in quantity, 
for they are really social plants and love to 
be massed together. A position shaded from 
early morning sun is best for them because 
in winter the leaves, after being frozen hard, 
become browned if thawed out too quickly 
by the action of the sun. 

The two forms of evergreen Barberry, 
Mahonia aquifolia and japonica, are admira- 
ble plants for that shady spot, as is also the 
Japanese Holly, Ilex Crenata. It is true we 
will get the Mahonias to flower or fruit quite 
so well as in sunlight, but the foliage will be 
better looking, the leaves of Mahonia aqui- 
folia turning a bronzy red color in the 
winter. 

For that position on the shaded side of the 
residence where formal plants are in keeping, 
use the Bex Bush and the Yews in variety. 
Especially hardy and fitting for extreme 
shade is the native Yew, Taxus canadensis, 
its spreading habit forming asplendid ground 
cover. 

Where a real low ground cover is needed, 
as in the case of bare areas under lawn 
trees, pergolas, porte cocherés, etc., there is 
nothing better than the Japanese Spurge, 
Pachysandra terminalis. In this little herba- 
ceous evergreen plant there is a certain 
charm and neatness of foliage rarely found 
in ground cover plants. Being very hardy 
and having a stoloniferous root growth, it 
soon takes possession of the situation and 
forms a complete and lasting green carpet. 

The number of deciduous shrubs that 
thrive well in shade are comparatively few in 
contrast to those that require good sunlight. 
—EDWIN MATTHEWS in Florists’ Exchange. 


Begonias and Their Culture. 
Wma. HARTRY, SEAFORTH. 
(In Report of Canadian Horticultural Societies.) 


Begonias may be divided into three classes, 
namely: Rex, Fibrous, and Tuberous rooted. 

The Rex give but little bloom, but their 
foliage is most beautiful, ranging in color 
from light green to a variegated bronze, and 
with proper pruning may be kept beautifully 
shaped plants, for house decoration, especially 
in winter when plants are scarce. They do 
well where there is but little or no direct light; 
hence they are valuable where there are no 
sunny windows, but they want heat and fresh 
air. 

They start from a leaf readily. Take a 
fresh leaf with stem about three to four 
inches long, bury in sandy soil until the leaf 
rests on the soil, then cover all the leaf ex- 
cept a small portion just above the stem 
with same soil. Keep moist and warm and 
they will soon shoot new leaves from the 
centre of the stem. 

The soil should be rich leaf mould, with 
some sand and good garden soil. Use liquid 
manure during growing season once a week. 

Fibrous Rooted.—This class is now a large 
one and may be obtained at most green- 
houses. They are grand for winter bloom, 
many of them fairly smothered with blooms. 
Soil same as for Rex, but use slips or cut- 
tings to start plants. 
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Tuberous Begonias.—It is of this class | 
wish to speak more particularly to-day. 

-- Unlike the Rex or Fibrous rooted they are 
a summer-flowering plant, and may be grown 
either in pots or in a bed in the garden. 

There is no plant that will supply so gor- 
geous a bed as these Begonias from June 15th 
until frost sets in. They vary in color from 
pure white to a deep dark red, both single 
and double flowers from two to six inches in 
diameter. They are splendid as a cut flower. 
The flower with a portion of the stem and 
leaves placed in a shallow dish with moss 
= water will last geod for three or four 

ays. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty with this 
class is the starting of the bulbs, to grow 
which, however, is easy when understood. 
Bulbs may be secured from almost any good 
seed house. 


The bulbs may best be started in March or 
April by securing a water tight box, big 
enough to hold the required number. Place 
about three or four inches of moss in the bot- 
tom of the box, then place the bulbs on this 
moss and again cover the bulbs about 1% 
inches with moss. Fut in a warm place, keep 
moist, and see that they are right side up. 
They will soon send roots into the moss and 
shoot up through the top iayer of moss. 

When bulbs have well started, say about 
two or three inches high) transfer into boxes 
of loose, fine, rich, bush soil. Keep well 
watered and in a warm place where the sun 
does not shine on them directly. Now get 
your bed ready, and plant about June 15th. 

An ideal situation is the north or west side 
of a house or closed fence, where they will 
get the morning or evening sun. Make the 
bed one foot deep, of good sandy leaf mould, 
well rotted manure, and good garden soil 
—equal parts—and work up the bed several 
times before setting out your started bulbs. 
Place about 16 inches apart each way, water 
with rain water if possible. When plants be- 
gin to bloom, give, once a week, a good wa- 
tering of manure water, about as strong as 
ordinary tea in color. 

As soon as frost appears take up the bulbs 
with adhering soil, put into boxes of sand 
and keep in a warm cellar free from all frost. 

Follow these directions and you are sure to 
succeed. 

Berberis Thunbergii. 

As a hedge plant Berberis Thunbergii is so 
universally known and advertised that its 
merits as a shrub are almost altogether over- 
looked. In this respect it is one of much 
beauty and grows to a handsome outline 
with no aid from man. This shape is of a 
rounded outline, and it becomes of a dense 
nature when left quite alone. This is not 
saying the pruning knife never comes near 
it, for the plant is often set out to fill a cer- 
tain space and then it is that it may be cut 
back and it will show no resentment. 

The small, neat foliage of this Berberis ap- 
pears early in Spring and is held until late in 
Fall. Its small, white flowers appear early in 
Spring as well, and then its display is fully the 
equal of many other shrubs set out for their 
flowers alone, although this Berberis has not 
finished its display at that time, by any 
means. There is its berry display to follow, 
these berries ripening in Summer. They are 
red and persist on the bush until the next 
Spring, at least in great numbers. As may 
be imagined when the berries ripen, the bush 
is a beautiful sight. 

With Autumn the leaves change to crim- 
son, which, with the foliage, gives a mass of 
lovely Autumn color. Later in the Fall, 
though the foliage disappears, the berries do 
not altogether, as aforesaid, and often after 
the new leaves of Spring have formed one 
may see here and there the red of the ber- 
ries. Until one gets accustomed to it the red 
color is often taken to be from some flower. 

—Florists’ Exchange. 
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Queries and Answers Department. 


“‘ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Time to Dig Gladiolus Corms. 


To Tae Eprror:— 


How soon after blooming can Giads be dug? I 
have considerable space in Glads which I desire to 
use ws soon as I can get them out of the way, for 
hardy plants. Must I wait until after frost or can 
they be dug as soon as they have bloomed ? 


HARRY H. TURNER. 


Answer—No specific time can be given at 
which to dig Gladiolus corms, but it may be 
generally stated that they may be dug when 
the foliage begins to ripen or brown and they 
may also be dug 30 to 60 days after bloom- 
ing. It is not necessary to wait until after 
the ‘rost and sometimes it is detrimental to 
wait so long. Leaving Gladiolus corms in 
the ground late in the fall results in greater 
gain in number and size of bu'blets, but in 
case of wet weather it is possible that the 
corms may be damaged to an extent which 
will induce rot. October is, without doubt, 
the best average month for digging, but 
where one has considerable quantity it is 
quite: proper to start digging bulblet grown 
stock the first of September or even earlier. 
Bulblet grown stock should not be left until 
the foliage ripens as it is very difficult to dig 
then. It is convenient to use the foliage in 
lifting. 

It is not best to cig Gladiolus ‘corms as 
soon as they have bloomed. At that time 
the new corm is smal! and undeveloped and 
they should be left at least 30 days, generally 
speaking before digging, and 60 is prefer- 
able in some cases. Although an immature 
corm may keep well in storage and grow 
another season it will not produce as useful 
a flower spike as it would if fully developed 
and besides few bulblets will be secured if 
dug «lirectly after blooming. 


Do Gladioli Revert— 
Excessive Tinting of Gladioli. 
To Tue Eprror :— 


Do Gladioli revert or change color from one year to 
another? I have a variety which | have raised from 
seed and of which I now laave 20 bulbs. Last year it 
was al I could expect. lit is (or was) a very pretty 
saimon rose-pink with a lavender picuteed edge. 
fine plant, of sturdy growth, having a spike that car- 
ried 2) buds, with five toseven weil placed flowers 
wide open at a time. 

This year most of the bulbs had flowers with the 
lavender or blue, carried well into the petals, produc- 
ing a result that was not near as pleasing as the origi- 
nal. The growth was healthy and no signs of disease 
apparent. | cannot account for this by any weather or 
soil condition as this did not occur with other Gladioli 
growir g alongside. 

The next concerns the imcreasing of propagation. 
This spring I accidentally broke off the tops of two 
Gladioli after they had started to sprout, and before 
they showed above the ground. 

The buibs were planted about six inches deep 
After the tops or shoots were broken off the bulbs 
were left undisturbed anc one_afterwards sent up 3 
new shoots and the other (a Schwaben) sent up ll 
new shoots which means 14 new bulbs from the origi- 
nal twe. 

Is ths in keeping with the incident that is told of 
mice eating out the ends of Hyacinth bulbs for the 
Dutch bulb growers and thereby was learned the 
way of increasing the propagation of these bulbs? 
Has this method ever been tried with Giadioli? 


C. E. OLDACRE. 


Answer—This year there has been an un- 
usually large number of complaints about 
excessive tinting. Many varieties that are 
ordinarily considered white have tinted to 
such an extent that they have hurt their 
reputation as white varieties. This has 
been true in our own garden, and but few 
of the so-called white varieties have been 
really white this year. Varieties which are 
not white, but are light in color also show 
much more color or deeper tint than usual. 
We attribute this to weather conditions, but 


we are not able to tell why certain weather 
conditions should give greater tinting than 
others. We have found that with a consid- 
erabie quantity of available potash in the 
soil that varieties. tint more, and we have 
also noticed that where weather conditions 
were inclined to be tropical, resulting in a 
forcing of unusually rapid growth, that the 
Gladiolus will tint more. 

Your observation from the accidental 
breaking off of sprouts of Gladioli would 
lead to the . deduction that the stopping of 
growth in the strang eye or eyes in a Gladi- 
olus corm might result in stimulating the 
other eyes to grow and it might be that 
acting on your discovery would result in 
securing much more rapid propagation of 
Gladiolus varieties which make few bulblets 
and do not divide naturally. 

Would recommend that you plant those 
eleven divisions of Schwaben separately and 
see what the result is in 1921. It will be 
interesting to know whether they will bioom 
and do as well as corms resulting from 
growth which did not divide. 

Referring to the question of reversion: 
We do not understand that Gladioli actually 
revert to former type, but we are not aware 
that this question has been answered with 
absolute certainty and additional informa- 
tion is surely desirable along this line. 

So far as we know the breaking off of 
sprouts from Gladiolus corms to increase 
propagation has never been resorted to com- 
mercially and it may be that you have dis- 
covered something that will be helpful in 
connection with varieties which are slow to 
increase. 

MADISON COOPER. 


Growing Gladioli From Seed. 


To THe Eprror :— 


I am an amateur in tthe cultivation of Gladioli and 
have been cross pollenizing some to see what result 
Ican get. I would be pleased to know if I can plant 
the seeds obtained from this cross when they are well 
dried out, grow them im my conservatory to —- 
bulblets by spring, and then plant them in the ope 
field; thereby gaining a year’s growth; or will I — 
to wait until spri ing to plant the seeds, harvest the bulb- 
lets in the fall and so om for two or three years before 
I can see them bloom? cet 


Answer—Seeds of the Gladiolus may be 
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planted any time after they are well dried 
and the method you suggest of growing in 
greenhouse during the winter so as to save 
a year’s time has been utilized by some 
growers. The growth resulting from Gladi- 
olus seed is really a bulb or corm and not a 


bulblet or cormel, strictly speaking. Cor- 
mels or bulblets are off-sets from the large or 
parent corm and the growth resulting from 
a Gladiolus seed is a small corm and not a 
cormel. Therefore, these little corms should 
be treated as such and ripened off and dried 
and given a reasonable rest before planting. 
There may be some difficulty in getting 
healthy growth from seed planted, and grown 
when the period of sunshine is short as it is 
during our northern winters, but if good 
growth can be had it will surely save a year’s 
time by following out the plan you suggest. 


Origin of Varieties. 

In answer to inquiry in the August issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER: 

Alice Carey—Credited to E. Y. Teas by J. 
K. Alexander and Willis E. Fryer. 

Black Hawk—Named by G. D. Black who 
obtained it intermixed with Kunderd’s Cardi- 
nal King. 

Fire King—In« epee by John Lewis 
Childs, Flowerfield, L. I 

Mrs. James Lancashire—Named by B. 
Hammond Tracy, but said to be the same as 
Fairy, originated by E. E. Stewart. 

White Cluster—Originated and named by 
Mrs. A. H. Austin. 

Dominion—Originated by H. H. Groff, 
Simcoe, Ont., doubtless synonymous with 
Red Emperor named in Holland, but of which 
stock was probably obtained in America. 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF. 


We have in hand material for valu- 
able articles, which has been sent us by 
our good friends and which only awaits 
sufficient time and attention on our 
= to put into shape for publication. 

e make this statement as a public 
apology to those to whom we are in- 
debted for the valuable material that 
they havefurnished us. We are organ- 
izing our other lines of work in such 
shape that we can give closer attention 
to THE FLOWER GROWER and its re- 
quirements. The task of selecting and 
arranging material of real merit which 
comes to us is no small job and the 
time required is not always available 
just when it should be. 








Gladioli in the Floral Department of the Great New York State Fair. 


This year (1920) the entries in both the commercial and non-commercial classes were much larger than 


ever ‘ore and since the Editor 


began showing about eight years ago the entries have doubled and quad- 


rupled, Gladioli are Ag’ gaining myn b in favor ev 
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| OUR BIRDS 


Birds that Destroy Noxious Insects. 
By Mrs. O. A. Runyon. 





[| Written expressly for The Flower Grower.] 


Most birds are to some extent insect 
eaters, but many species live almost 
entirely on insects. There is no doubt 
but what the combined attack of many 
birds k this earth from becoming 
a barren habitation. 

The Bureau of Entomology estimates 
the loss of the apple and pear crop 
from the codling moth alone to be 
over $12,000,000 annually. Try to esti- 
mate the amount of time and money 
lost trying to control this pest, and it 
will run into a very large figure. 

I have many times seen woodpeckers 
drill through the bark of an apple tree 
and pull out pupa and larvae of the 
codling moth. The woodpecker should 
take first wee. as a destroyer of moths, 
larvae and pupa of all the borers, as 
they sta hide en and only the sharp 
ear of the woodpecker can discover 
their hiding place. He seems to know 
before he begins that he will find 
something good to eat. I suppose he 
knows by tapping if there is an in- 
sect beneath. I have seen the waaay 
woodpecker extract a codling mot 
from an apple on the tree; he was 
without fear as I had fed him suet on 
the same tree all winter before. 

A red-headed woodpecker has been 
clearing away the bark and dead wood 
from the side of an old apple tree that 
appeared sound and from the worm 
dust and cocoon webs, he has devoured 
enough borers to destroy a whole 
orchard. 

The red-shafted flicker will begin at 
the ground and search a tree, with his 
sharp eye, limb by limb till very few 
insects or eggs escape him. 

There has come under my observa- 
tion many species of birds catching 
moths and other insects on the wing, 
but I believe the swallow family and 
especially the king-bird not only 
catches insects on the wing, but 
searches the ground and bark o ‘trees. 

The oriole, sparrow, vireo, warbler, 
thrush, kinglets, robin, bluebirds, car- 
dinal, cat-bird, mocking bird, meadow- 
lark and cuckoo all feed their young 
on insects. One can easily see the 
value of ‘bird-nests in the garden and 
orchard. The yellow-bill cuckoo will 
consume more hairy caterpillars than 
any other bird I know of. 3 

4 have observed this year, thirty- 
nine species, belonging to eleven dif- 
ferent families, that are insect eaters. 
Birds are recognized as effective nat- 
ural enemies of insects, but exag- 
gerated claims should not be made, 
but it can be truthfully claimed that 
their influence will reduce the number 
of insect pests. The amount of good 
done varies in different places, but we 
will all agree that birds should be pro- 
tected and encouraged in recognition 
of their faithful services. Birds should 
be protected not only for their faithful 
services but for the interest and inspi- 
ration which they bring. 
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The French Love for Flowers. 


“Aren’t the French odd?” queried an ob- 
server the other day. “In spite of all their 
suffering and while they are yet in the midst 
of their agony, they still hold their wonderful 
Rose show each year at La Bagatelle, and the 
French women, even the poorest, cherish 
their little window boxes and flower borders 
more than ever.’ 

Odd? Was it then just a foolish and expen- 
sive habit—those window boxes in the cot- 
tages? Was the Rose show only a vanity 
show ? Was John Fiske odd when he wrote “I 
often think, when working over my plants, of 
what Linnaeus once said of the unfolding of a 
blossom, ‘I saw God in His Glory passing near 
me, and bowed my head in worship’ ”; was 
Wordsworth odd when in the midst of the 
beauty of nature’s garden he “felt a presence 
that disturbed him with a joy of elevated 
thoughts, a sense sublime of something far 
more deeply interfused”? 

Well, perhaps, but we would rather believe 
that they are odd who cannot understand 
how God whispers to some of us from the 
hearts of Violets and Roses; who have not 
walked with Him in a garden; who do not 
know the sense of comradeship with Him that 
comes as we work. with spade and hoe with 
the eternal forces of life in earth and air and 
sunlight. There is a spiritual solace in gar- 
dening and thank Heaven the French have it 
so abundantly. 

We Americans are learning year by year 
more of the genuine value of that solace, but 
its riches have only been touched.—E. FRED 
EASTMAN in Garden Magazine. 


One of our subscribers suggests that 
wood ashes may be used to advantage 
in preventing ren on Hollyhocks, but 
does not state how it is supplied. 
Think probably that if the soil is pretty 
well treated with wood ashes that it 
will have a strengthening effect on the 
plant, but hardly see how wood ashes 
can be applied to the foliage with any 
success. 
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Five lines (about 40 words) $1.50 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 20c. each. 
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100 KUNDERD VARIETIES of Gladioli—Selling 
has begun early, Some stocks mapte, others 
very limited. Address, as long as they last 

R. C. H. Lenski, 2273 E. Mound St., Columbus, oO. 





Saris GLADIOLI—One-half inch and up— 

— , Basen Hulot, Sy oy Chicago White 
and some ers at $2 Good 
$15 per 0. “All = 


mixed stock at 
ets ~ “en per 1000. 
Hostetter, Bowling Green, O. 


FOR SALE—Surplug-Glad. buibs. First sine hy $20 
per thousand merica, Velvet King. 4 
Panama. At $5 per hundred Golden Ki Pink 
fection, Jean, Niagara, Schwaben. At 1 per doz. 
Mrs. Watt, songs orch, Peace. At $1.50 per dozen. 
Liebesfeuer. ed Fennel, Europa. Crimson Glow, 
. each a Red Emperor, 25c. Bulblets at 75c. per 
thousand America, Velvet King, Mrs. King and 
Halley. At $1 Golden King, Panama, one Perfection, 
Peace, Schwaben, Jean, Niagara, Mrs. Watt. 
Edgar M. Wilson, 380 May St., Worcester, Mass. 








UST reduce my ‘number of varieties and will sell 
my entire stock of the following: Amethyst, 
Mahogany, Parliament, Peace, Pearl, Pink Beauty, 
Schwaben, Summer Beauty, and a few others. 
for retail list. 
E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 


STANDARD GLADIOLI-— Special November Offer— 
Priced per 100, fifty at same rate, delivery included: 
Crackerjack, Liberty, Meadowvale, Minnesota, $2.50 ; 
Czar Pet Glory “of Holland, ida Van, $3; George 
a . —~, Panama, Peace, $4.50 Rouge Torch, 

. Thomas M. Proctor, South St., Wrentham, Mass. 


NEW HOLLAND VARIETIES—Conspicuous, light 
blue, yellow blotch, quite a novelty. Illinois, apple 
blossom pink, 20c. each. Have planting sizes and 
bulblets. PWrite for prices. One each, Emperor, 
Anna Eberius, Lilywhite, Mrs. Dr. Norton, 1% in. at 
* postpaid. Retail value $2.50, a real . 
500 Diener’s seedlings and hybrids, $8 per 100; 2000 
Chicago White, all sizes, wili close out at a bargain. 

Write for lists of other varieties. 

F. M. Palmiter & Son, Janesville, Wis. 


‘THE harvest is going with arush. The season has 
been a wonder. Extra fine stock, big sales, many 
varieties nearly sold out. As our stock will be limited 
it will not pay us to issue a whol le list this season. 
We will be pleased to quote eS ON Varieties on 
hand both in Gladioli ona Dahlias. State quantity 
and sizes want 

East Hartford Sadie Co., No. SOeeatet St.. 
East Hartford, Ct., E. M. Smith, Pres and Mgr. 


G“LADIOLI— —I make the following offer for fall de- 
liveries : 














General Primulinus Per 

Size Mixture Hybrids 1000 
1% in. up 10,000 s 000 $15 
1% in. to 1% i in. 10,000 15,000 12 
1 in. to 1% in. 30,000 50,000 + 
% in. to 1 in. 40,000 80,000 7 
% in. to % in. 40,000 100,000 5 
% in. to % in. 60,000 120,900 2 
10’ bu. 15 bu. at. 1 


Special discount for the entire lot. Also man 
—— ice Let me know what 
Gladiolus Bill, Clyde, Ohio. 


ss¢QAY IT WITH FLOWERS ”—but buy your bulbs 
now before choice kinds are sold out. We try 
to accommodate all, will sell one bulb or 1000. 
C. L. Hunt, Nunda, New York. 
m- . of the choicest Gladiolus bulbs. Wholesale 








Es. HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.—We will 


book orders for fall —— | phy tet : 


the dozen or the thousand 
Mar., No. 6 Olmsted St., East Hartford, Conn 





FOR SALE—Surplus Gladiolus bulbs from the fine 
varieties which won the Kunderd gold medal and 
various other prizes at the show. 
Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Elmwood Terrace, 
Bennington, Vt. 
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I HAVE small quantities of the following varieties to 
close out at bargain rates which you. 
Let me know which ones you are interested in and I 
will advise quantity on hand and price I will take for 
them: Aeolian, Alhambra, ‘Atherton, mee Isle, Blue 
Jay, Blue Orchid, Cardinal King, C herry King 
Corunna, Daisy Rand, Jean Beebe ies Empress of 
ndia, Estella, "Fair Columbia, Golden King, Mary 
Fennell, Kunderdi Glory, Grange Gary . Rose Glory, 
Panama, Papilio Rose, Early leton, Pink Lily, 
Princeps, Rita, Rosebud, Silver Star, Splendorra, 
Wamba, Albia, Argo, Canopus, Capella Lg = 
Gold Drop, bed = Regulus, Rigel 
mon Beaut jirius, : Tupelo, 


lan, Silvis, 
Arcadia, cola, Delphi, Dunk 
Quartinianus. 

Also have lar, arge quantities f the “icllowing. Ask 
for price list of 
Angola, Black Hawk, Crack eetack. P Halley, 
Herada, Hulot, Intensity, Mrs. ,.--% Loveli- 
ness, Peace, Peachblow, Pendleton, Roanoke, 4 
ben, Sweet Orra, Alice Tiplady, War, Gretchen 

Gladiclus Bill, Clyde, Ohio. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





yy can print and deliver your Station- 
han you buy anywhere, send for 
compen. Waiher Print hop, P. O. Box 2 854, Phila., Pa 





LACiiors: white: paper, trees, shrub or rose label. 

Colors: white, green, blue and salmon. Plain or 
inted. A cure for those afflicted with label tsouten. 
ples. Ohio Nursery Co., Elyria, Ohio. 





FOR SALE o- | gem —Surplus roots of man: 
fine named Irises, as Isolene, Edouard Michel, 
Mesopotamica, a Japonica, etc.; also 


various 
Wanted—Any Pt the 1 the ier Irises and unusual per- 
ennials net 2 my garden. 
S. Berry, 745 West ighisad Avenue, 
ands, California 





Bee vw Ma Eley of The Modern Gladiaius 
Grower and Flower Grower are for sale. See 
display ~ &- bob. in thi issue. 
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GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


6O Varieties. All sizes. 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 


My Retail Catalog 


Listing about 75 choice varieties of Gladi- 
oli will be ready about December Ist. Send 
in your name and address for a copy. 

ALFRED OESTERLING, Gladiolus Grower 
Star Route BUTLER, PA. 





Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus Specialists 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








“SEMPER FERAX” SPECIALTIES 
It is not too late to plant our high grade 


DARWIN TULIPS 


And avoid regrets next spring. A splendid 
mixture of these bulbs at 60e per doz., $4,00 
per 100. 25 bulbs at 100 rate. 

5904 Ellsworth St. H. S. Tillotson Philadelphia, Pa. 
> 
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}  IRISES 


| The Van Wert Iris Gardens 
South Washington Street, 





tive catalogue and price list. 


q 
VAN WERT, OHIO 
} Will have ready, about August Ist, a descrip- 


GRAND PRIZE STRAIN 
(World Beaters) 


GLADIOLI 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1921 


METZNER FLORAL CO. 
Mountain View, ° ° 











IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF 
CHOICE VARIETIES 

600 VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. 

RAINBOW GARDENS 

801-2 Commerce Bidg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 














+ 


20 ACRES OF IRIS 
To choose from 
Send for our wholesale or retail 
alogue. 








At These Prices! 

Gladioli, Fall Bulblets 
Priced Per 1000 No i No.2 Per 1000 

Prince of Wales -$70.00 $60.00 $3.50 
ES Sa 38.00 35.00 1.50 
Schwaben ___._.______ ... 40.00 38.00 2.00 
Red Emperor _......_____ 90.00 15.00 6.00 
Pink Perfection__________ 45.00 40.00 2.50 








PLANT NAMES aad their meanings is 
the title of a series now being published in 

AMERICAN BOTANIST 
where a multitude of other things interesting to 
plant students also appears. 

QUARTERLY. $1.50 a year 
Specimen cepy, 25 cents. 

Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il, 

















Jacob D. Spiegel 














Narcissus Bulbs 


Poeticus Grandifiorus—The iargest of the 


poeticus type, and the finest for decorating. 
cat Gladiolus Grower or, 
John Lewis Childs, Inc. low Poeticus. Perfectly hardy, and sure bloomers. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. $2.60 per 100, postpaid. 
Norma, New Jersey || | provoco rower carvers. Carterville, Mo. 





PEONY LECYGNE $20.00 
IRIS LORD OF JUNE 3.00 


H. F. CHAS 


ANDOVER, : MASS. 














The Purchasing Power of the Dollar 


is increasing. Here is what it will do this month. 


8 Loveliness_....$1.00 18 Panama_--__-.-$1.00 
rmcomes aac 1.00 15 Lily Lehman___ 1.00 
20 Willy Wigman. 1.00 20 Attraction____- 1.00 


Postpaid. Have you a copy of our list? 
GLADWOOD GARDENS, Copemish, Mich. 








Iwv~is Seed 


New crop of the native California Iris seed now ready. 


The most satisfactory way to 
species is from . We can 


w these beautiful 
e rnish the following 
six kinds at 25 cts. per pkt. or one each of the six 
for $1.00, viz: Bracteata, Watsoniana, Douglasiana 


(purple), Douglasiana (mixed), Hartweggi Australis, 


riensis. 


including some not listed above, for $1.00 per pkt. 
THE Moneta, Calif. 


DEAN IRIS GARDENS, 


We can also furnish a splendid mixture, 


JOHN J. PROUTY 


BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 


Retail only. Catalog issued. 

















Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Send name for mailing list 
423Pearist. Lansing, Mich. 





E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 





C. M. Grossman 
EVERGREEN FARM 
Petoskey, Mich. 


GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

















N. A. HALLAUER 
Ontario, N.Y. 
GROWER OF CHOICE 


Gladioli, Dablias, Peonies, Irises 








Wholesale and retail. Write for catalog and prices 

















W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgiola, Ind. 











Narcissus and 
Gladiolus Bulbs... 


See our display ad. in October 
Flower Grower. Out of Mixed Nar- 
cissus have 20,000 Barri Conspicuous 
at 50c doz., $3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 
1000, charges prepaid. This is a fine 
bedding variety—out of Weardale’s 
Perfection Narcissus. Our other 
choice kinds are splendid value. All 
unsold Narcissus on hand Nov. 15th 
will be planted. 


TAIT BROS. CO., 
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Gladiolus 


Christine tT. Nelway 


Early Flowering 
(Seedling—Kelway & Son, Langport, Eng.) 
Large wide open flower on long 
spike. Soft pink shading deeper 
to shell pink on edge of petals. 
Canary yellow throat. Strong 
grower, rapid multiplier. First 
size bulbs and planting stock for 

sale. Also 


Mrs. Watt, Crimson Glow, Lily- 
white, Prince of Wales 


Homer F. Chase 
WILTON, - NEW 
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Brunswick, Ga. 
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Back from 
the Fairs 














q I am lately home from 
the Iowa State Fair. Itisa 
great place—360 acres of 
land, with fine buildings 
and a camping ground in 
native forest where ten to 
twelve thousand people live 
in tents. But I always feel 
that we Gladiolus growers 
furnish the most beautiful 
‘thing to be seen at the 
Fair. I know from the ex- 
pressions of surprise and 
delight I hear that we are 
doing a real missionary 
work—that if we did not 
send and maintain these 
exhibits people would never 
know and enjoy the modern 
Gladiolus; and that would 
be a real loss. It is a 
strenuous job to send and 
take care of such an exhibit 
for ten days, too. 


q About that catalogue. I 
think I got out a pretty 
nice one for 1920 and I 
doubt whether I shall issue 
a new one, but about New 
- Year I shall probably print 
a supplement, announcing 
a few changes. My fields 
have been a show. Accus- 
tomed as I am to the Glads, 
they were a surprise to me 
when I came back to them 
after an absence of ten 
days. 


@ I shall be able to furnish 
you with fine Glads for next 
year. Some new ones. 


Yours truly, 


GEO. 5. WOODRUFF 


| Independence, Iowa. 
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ORIGINATORS OF FINE HYBRID IRISES 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN IRIs SOCIETY 






























a OEOLI 


wa sell — late cteets at rock ft sock bette prices 
ilhelmina, Gretchen 
Tork Prices will be 

— F to ry whe: intend to buy. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, — Belleville, ill. 





























3 SELECT oad Pew N E Ww 
Iris, Phlo eonies 
Gnesi pr 908 wef Pass ame G L A DI Oo L i] 
elds in bloom last June. CEDAR ACRES 
> Oe nw B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 
Special Fall Delivery A. B. deGROAT 





One Golden Measure $5.00, One Louise $1.00, 
One Alice Tiplady 35c. 1% in. up, for $5.00; 
of each and Pickford, $25.00. 

:% to % in., $25 per 100; 


B50 per 100: bulblets $4 per 100 
J. C. GROSSMAN, Wolcottville, Ind. i} 








GROWER OF CHOICE. GLADIOL 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 

















| East Bridgewater, - Mass. 
The best American and European 
varieties. 


John Zeestraten | 
GLADIOLUS GROWER | 

















M. 
220 Chauncey St. 


GLADIOLI 


LARGE HOME-GROWN 


BULBS 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 
w. 








SMITH, 
Mansfield, Mass- 




















IRIS 
For Fall Planting 
py —— _ be Ag =: during 
$i city pon tlooseans Is the 


th 
Se eeiied ond 
in the Spring. 
Try this Collection for $1.00 Prepaid 
as —— ~ Sia lavender, large p! 
Et REE 25 
SS eee 
Honorabilis -— en —— 
Falls, rich mahogany brown...15e each 
ease. aman 


collection of 25 varieties 
=" ail about Dahlias 
descriptions of 




















PEONIES 


Duch. De Nemours, Dorchester, Fest- 

iva Maxima, Marie Stuart, Rubra 

Superba. Five strong divisions for 
prepaid. 


$2.50 
Ralph Benjamin, CALYERTOR, L. 1. 














- 


F. C. HORNBERGER 
Hamburg, N.Y. 


Grower of Gladioli 


Golden Measure, Lilywhite, Norton, Wales, 
vo, Soa. Panama, Maine, Etc. All sizes 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 











Hyacinths Tulips Irises 


BEST HOLLAND BULBS 
Doz. 75e. Hundred $4.00. Delivered. 
Direct importations. Named varieties, all 
colors. 


Valley Farm Compazy, Newburgh, N.Y. 


CHAS. S. SHELDON 


Shady Shore Gardens 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 


Gladiolus and Narcissus 
Gladiolus List in January. 
































Miller’s Exquisite 


Dahlias over 400 of the world’s 


finest varieties. 
Booking orders for 1921 delivery. 
CATALOG FREE—Wholesale—Retail 
N. A. MILLER, Dahlia Specialist 
P. 0. Box 4125 Portiand, Oregon 











HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDEN 


We have grown a fine crop of Mrs. 
Dr. Norton and Prince of Wales; 
also a large stock of the leading 
varieties. 


JOHN B. HUMPHREY, 











Pataskala, Ohio 
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. a 4 
! Peonies - and - Irises TheD ia F GLADIOLI-—---Clean Stock 
‘The Cream of Varieties ahli arm Per 100 yup 11% Yl 
My My Peonies won $47.00 cash gejeee ot yo East Moriches, L.I., N.Y. Boren, ee n-- 4.00 $3.00 as 
Let me mail YOU one TODAY. America and ° George Paul.___ 2.00 200 1.50 
other Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets to the trade. Every worth while Dahlia and Gladiolus Golden West ..--.------ 400 3.00 2.00 

E. M. BUECHLY Postage extra. 50 other varieties. 

R.Route | GREENVILLE,OHIO | AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 4 | Paul Greenwood & Son Fulton, N.Y. 














Let Us Be Your Seedsmen 


J. K. Rugowski Seed Co. 














RARE 


ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES 


From CHINA, JAPAN and PERSIA 


DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE OF 
FOOD FUR AND FANCY 
1553 W. Madison St. 

20c per copy. 3 
America’ 8 greatest magazine covering the Rabbit, 


905-909 Washington Cavy, Cat, Pigeon, tam, Ornamental F owl, 
een ey — (Enough said) CATALOG Goat, Fur Farming, Bee Eecping, | Gardening and 
ANTON WOHLERT, Narberth, Penna. Suburban Home Field. 











| Fairoak Farm | 


MANSFIELD, MASS. 
F. R. SAWYER, - Proprietor 





In the Mansfield 1920 show I won nine 
firsts, four seconds and two thirds. 
Also won first prize on a class of twenty- 
five varieties at this show. 

At the Bradford, N. H., fair my ex- 
hibit won second prize. 


Let Us Know Your Wants 


We have large, healthy, home-grown 
bulbs for sale. 




















An()|d-Fashioned Garden 


Never had such Gladioli as These 





Would you like to see a 


Peony Show in Pictures? 





Prince of Wales—Beautifully shaded apricot. 
One of the earliest. Doz_..__.__________-_- $1.50 
Mrs. Keur—Peach-blossom pink with beautifully 
Gapereted throat Each 
Pride of Hi - emma scarlet. 
desirable. Each _............___. 
Miss Helen Franklin — oaes white, with violet 
throat markings. .-$2.00 
Prices quoted are oy clean mature stock of 1% 
inches or more, and include delivery into the 
fourth zone. Orders booked now and delivered 


next spring. 

Catalog i: about January Ist; sent on request. 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 

71 South St. - Wrentham, Mass. 





00 
New and 
25 





I have a 12 page booklet 
with (8) eight illustrations 
made from photographs 
taken at the Reading 
Peony Show. 


I will be glad to send booklet free 
with my Peony price list. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz 
SOUTH WASHINGTON ST. VAN WERT, O#i9 











Special Club Price 


ON RARE 


Pleas Peonies 
Only 10 collections left 
1 Midsummer Entire Collection 


cat 95 


1 Rosa Dawn ___- 
Single Specimens at Post Prepaid 


1 Altar Candles__ 
1 Minnehaha -_--- 
CHAS. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio 





¥ 


DERBY GARDENS 
Gladioli and Narcissi 


Buy from the Grower All home grown stock 


Mrs. A. C. Beal, Maize, Halley and Chicago 
White early money makers. Also America, 
nang I. Buchanan Sulphur King, 
rs. Beecher, —_ Columbia, Mrs. 
Pacha, . Dienlafoy and 
many others. Send for list. 
Narcissus Princeps—Trumpet daffodil. April 
bloomer, 60c per doz., $2.75 per 100, postpaid. 
Narcissus Poeticus—F lore plena 60c per doz., 
$2.75 per 100, post, 

Small sizes of above kinds for naturalizing, 
$1.00 per 100, postpai 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 

















Gladiolus 


DOROTHY McKIBBIN 


The early flowering pink ruffled variety. 
Large wide open flower on long straight 
spike with many open at atime. A pure 
apple blossom tint elegantly ruffled. 

Ea. 35c, Perdoz. $3.50, Per 100 $24.50 


Prepaid. No planting stock for sale. 
Catalogue free. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 


1309 Division St. Ind. 
































COLD STORAGE 








for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 
Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 
Saas Segtneee and 

Architects 





132 Court St. 


tical experiences. In 


in American and 


Calcium, N.Y. 








If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


ENERS’ ee 
(OF AMERICA 


a pe of helpful knowledge on plant > er a on scientific and prac- 
addition to its contributed articles by well known au- 
thorities on horticultural subjects, digests of the leading topics appearing 
European horticultural journals are published regularly 
making the Gardeners’ Chronicle 

A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 
Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











Seen Men. 1, 3 on gad 3, $1.00 each, $10.00 per 


ours for the askin 
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LOUISE 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF GLADIOLI 





@ This remarkable new Gladiolus we believe is 
the largest Gladiolus yet produced, blooms fre- 
quently measuring 6 to 63 inches across. An ex- 
quisite shade of bright lavender, growing brighter 
toward center, with a velvety maroon blotch 
down the center of lower petals. 
freely and bulblets germiaote nears wel. 


» $50.00 
$30.00 100. .00 per 100. No.6, $1800 per 100° E Bulbiets $3.00 
100, $25. 00 per I site Retail list of over 50 other varieties now ready. 


C. C. Wright, Grower, Kendallville, Ind. 
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Multiplies 
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Peterson’s Guaranteed 


PEONIES 
and IRISES 


Our Specialty 


Our Guarantee 
We will replace with three every 
plant blooming untrue to descrip- 
tion. 





Send for descriptive price list 
Peterson Nursery 


1032 Stock Exchange Bidg., 
Chicego, - Mlinois 
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England, Dec. 17, 1919. 
MR. A. E. KUNDERD. 


Dear Sir :—Your announcement in this month’s “Flower Grower”. made me 
very sad, as I was looking for your catalog by every mail. When I exhibited 
some of your varieties in London this year I had many inquiries for your address 
and I have no doubt you have heard from some. Mr. Barr wrote to me on more 
than one occasion and I sent him a bloom of “Purple Glory”, with which he was 
very much struck. I also sent you a page of the “Queen” which contained a 
notice of one of my exhibits. 

Now I must exercise my soul in patience until next year, perhaps again to 
be disappointed. I was wondering whether the purchaser was Mr. Cave, of 
Essex. He told me that he was growing on all your Primulinus varieties for his 
son, who is now at one of the Horticultural Colleges, so that he might have a 
good stock available by the time his son was ready to go into the business. 


While congratulating you on your great success this year, I hope that you 


will give your old friends a “look in” next year. 


Yours faithfully, 
GEO. CHURCHER. 











Mr. Churcher’s address is not given here but will be furnished to any one wishing to have it. 


A. E. KUNDERD 22s3n.2 


the uffled 
far the finest col- 
ioli in the world. 








Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
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Society? 





Are you a member of the 
American Gladiolus 


Now is the time to join. All 

members receive a year’s 

subscription to The Flower Grower 

and are entitled to al! the Cornell 

— on Gladioli, if they want 
em. 


All our members enjoy attending 
the annual shows and meeting 
other enthusiastic growers like 
themselves. They derive pleasure 
and profit from reading and 
studying our excellent journal 
and the bulletins. As a lover and 
cultivator of this most beautiful 
flower of the garden, why should 
you not avail yourself of the 
pleasure enjoyed by others ? 


Send your annual dues, two 
dollars, to the Secretary, A. C. 
Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and have your subscription 
begin at once. 








GLADIOLI 


MISS HELEN FRANKLIN (Kunderd) 





A new and exceptional variety of the ruffled 
type which has been the sensation of the year as 
its merits have been recognized by the leading 
authorities on Gladioli. Its color is of pure white 
with violet markings on the lower petals. Vigorous, 
with a tall straight spike averaging from 6 to 10 
open flowers at one time to the stem. 

This variety is highly recommended for com- 
mercial purposes as it is one of the earliest grown. 


Prizes quoted f. o. b. Melrose 

=> 1% to iin. to Hite %to *in. & ~~ 
1% in in. %in. under iets. 

a $20.00 $15.00 $12'0 $10.00 $7.50 $4.00 $2.25 

1000 ____- 180.00 135.00 100.00 80.00 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Melrose Mixture (mostly named sorts) 

ie 250 200 150 100 7% 5 

1000 ____- 22.50 17.50 12.00 850 600 3.50 1.00 


Special quotations on new and rare introductions 


TERMS CASH 
10 per cent. discount for cash orders for November delivery only. 


Thomas Cogger 


229 Laurel St. Melrose, Mass. 
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AMATEURS—BEGINNERS 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


“The Gladiolus For Profit” 


Gladiolus Enthusiasts, Anywhere and Everywhere—If you have limited space 
at hand for growing, YOU NEED THIS BOOK. 


I have grown Gladioli for over fifteen years. During this period I have given 
painstaking and scientific study towards perfecting a simple system of growing 
the bulbs that eliminates at least. seventy-five per cent. of the labor of 
planting, cultivating, digging and cleaning that is in general practice. 


My book has many illustrations from actual photographs and explains in de- 
tail the system that I have evolved and tells you everything that you should 
know about the Gladiolus from A to Z in order to grow it with success and 
profit. It will show you how to secure the HIGHEST POSSIBLE yie'd in 
BULBS, FLOWERS AND DOLLARS per square foot of space. A 


I do not claim to be the last authority on the Gladiolus—far from it, but I do 
claim that I have the system for INTENSIVE growing on SMALL SPACE 
that will make BIG PROFITS. 


This book also turns the searchlight on a great number of present day vari- 
eties showing what are profitable to grow and what are not and also gives 
you some inside dope on the new ones that will have a future. 

Make your garden, however small, a PROFIT GARDEN. 


Gladiolus growing is the healthiest and most fascinating spare time business 
that I know of for either a man or woman and the most profitable IF YOU 
START RIGHT. 


This book will start you right and even experienced growers may get a few 
ideas that will be worth many times the small price of the book. 
PREPARE NOW FOR NEXT SEASON. 


Ready for distribution about November 15th. Price $1.00. The edition will 
be limited so first come first served. 


RAYMOND M. CHAMPE, 


WALLED LAKE Oakland County MICHIGAN 























Special Notice to My Customers Far and Near: 


According to present plans I will have no bulb stock to seli this season. I sold so much more than the allotment that was 
made for sale purposes last season that it will take me another season to propagate enough for my trade. In fact I have had to 
buy 250,000 bulblets and over 100,000 small bulbs to take care of future business. And these of the high priced varieties too. 
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PEONY 
Clara Barton 


(Terry) 
is one of the very best early, semi-double, 
white Peonies grown. 


THE BUDS 


are delicate flesh pink, changing to pure white as the 
flower develops; while the petals become long and 
loose, giving the ragged chrysanthemum effect, so 
much admired in this class of Peonies. With us the 
buds are always open for 


MEMORIAL DAY 
the day of days for the Peony. 





DON’T FAIL TO PLANT IT THIS SEASON. 


75c. each; 6 for $3.75; 12 for $7.25 


The Grinnell Nursery, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

















Half a Million 
Prince of Wales 


Planting Stock 


We also offer large 
Frank Pendleton, Yellow Hammer, 
America, Etc. In smaller quantities 
——— Le Marechal Foch, Lily- 
white, Mrs. Watt and other good ones. 
Sept. 6th we cut our first bloom of Le 
Marechal Foch. It came from a bulblet 
and measured across its greatest diameter 
six and one-fourth inches. 


uantities of Mrs. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE OUR 
LIST OF PLANTING STOCK. 





























a. 9? 
Gordie? me 
LILY WHITE! 





“The EARLIEST White Gladiolus” 


Mr. Grower! Do you realize that the 
Early blooms are the money-makers? 


We were cutting stacks of elegant long, out-door wn spikes 
of “Lilywhite” when cut Gladioli were selling at $2.00 to $2.50 
per dozen at wholesale. 


A prominent Massachusetts grower complains that the “Lily- 
white” he had planted to exhibit at the Boston show Aug, 14-15 
were out of bloom and gone! Does this mean anything to you ? 


“Lilywhite” is so “Early,” “Healthy” and “Prolific” that the de- 
mand will exceed the supply for years to come. 


LET US SEND YOU A PRICE LIST 


and reserve your order, before our surplus shall have 
become exhausted. 


H. E. MEADER 
Dover, N. H. 
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GLADIOLI 


Look over the list below and 
it will make you smile 


Golden Measure 
Louise 

Mrs. Dr. Norton 
Lilywhite 

Loveliness 

War 

Mary Fennell : 
Mrs. Geo. W. Moulton 
Kunderdi Glory 
Pride of Goshen 

Le Marechal Foch 
Niagara 

Alice Tiplady 

1910 Rosa 

Arizona : 
Maiden Blush GOLDEN MEASURE 





LOUISE 


Planting stock of above and many 
other fine varieties 
LOUISE 


1% in. up at $1.00 each; — 34 to 1 in. $30.00, % to 34 in. $20.00, 14 to % in. $15.00 per 100 


GOLDEN MEASURE 


1% in. up $4.00 each; 1 in. $3.00, % in. $1.50, 3 in. $1.25 each 


A card will bring you a list and picture of Louise. 


M. F. WRIGHT & DAUGHTER 


STURGIS, MICH. 





September 24, 1920. 
MR. M. F. WRIGHT, Sturgis, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Wright :—We received the two crates of Louise Friday at noon and in the afternoon prepared them for Saturday’s 
market. They were a great attraction, being so large and such a distinct lavender, something the public had never seen before. 
Almost everyone said it was the most wonderful new Gladiolus of the new productions. It is without a doubt the greatest 
lavender Gladiolus to date, in color, size, compactness and uniformity of flowers. The large stately spikes remind one of America 
so much in similarity are the spikes. We could use such flowers any time you have them for sale and would be pleased to have 

you book our order for bulbs, as we sell from $50 to $125 worth of Gladioli on Saturdays. Thanking you, we beg to remain, 

Yours, J. B. JOHNSTON. 
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PEONIES-- All the prize segue sat the — wae" | 
guesMmany that ought to win. rom | eonies ulips 
60c to $100.00 each. All prices | ladioli tris Home Gardens 
and good peonies to suit all people. @riental Poppies Wi. 2. Phipps 
rg wn Meeiasue, bulbs ea y 100, not prepaid. | — ee ¥ 
leony ‘om choice varieties mix 1.00 per oz. i 
ed, pe | cls. Ghencunthe- Paulding, Obia 
MRS. WM. CRAWFORD, 1602 Ind. Ave, La Porte, Ind. peistesit] 
—— Giadioli for Sale 
Per 100 
Puyallup Iris Gardens 5000 1910 Rose—Earliest of pinks...___.____._____. $15.00 
WE GROW ALL OF THE CHOICEST FLEUR DE LIS = erg ert A wend ae wacerecenen= a 
Our mild aa moist Climate i és particularly well adapted for growing strong 2000 Captain Asher Carter Baker—Fine dark red_____- 8.00 
If interested send for our price comes WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 2000 Diener’s Mixed ---.--------------.---------------- 8.00 
s@ FALL IS THE BEST TIME FOR PLANTING -©3 2000 Wilbrink—Blush pink -------------..------------- 8.00 






O. M. PUDOR, Iris Specialist, Puyallup, Wash. 











500 Le Marechal Foch—Imported, pee rose color... 40.60 
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“GLAD ACRES”—Wanakah Gladiolus Farm 


Closing out our Superfine Mixture as we have so many 
grand varieties, we no longer have room for mixtures. 
This is mainly Kunderd’s Ideal Mixture to which we have 





added many fine kinds, several of which are named Kunderd 
varieties, making it indeed a grand lot. 


ae First_ gon mos Per, ae... mag 3 Per 1,000___ aro 
SR 138 2 "ee 
5,000 Fourth ____- 7 6.00 
10,000 Fifth _______ 5.00 
35,000 Sixth _______ 3.00 


Also a magnificent lot of Prims at same rates. We have a large 
stock of Dixie, one of the richest “blacks” we have seen. Beautifully 
shaded black and rich red. Buds black as the " ace of spades.” 


$1.00 Per Dozen. $5.00 Per 100 


H. E. Chriswell, Wanakah, Erie Co, N.Y. 




















CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Long Island 


LILACS —PEONIES—IRIS—PHLOX 


Fine Lilacs on their own roots, splendid kinds 
4 ft. to 44 ft. Our selection. 


12 for $15.00 100 for $100.00 


T. A. Havemeyer Albert Ladohnay, Mgr. 
NO CATALOGUE 


New York 























tained in these books. 


very distant time. 


GROWER, postage prepaid. 











‘Volumes 





MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER to a man in 
Massachusetts and this is what he says: 
“The bound volumes I to V of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER 
GROWER were received. Never before have I found such interesting reading as is con- 


No grower of the Gladiolus can afford to be without them. 
I wish THE FLOWER GROWER were a weekly instead of a monthly.” 


q There is really not much question but what bound volumes of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER will be selling at high prices at no 
The supply is limited and there is no doubt but what these 
books contain more facts and information regarding the Gladiolus than all of the 
other sources of information in the world put together. 
pecially cannot afford to be without them as our friend above quoted says. 


q@ We can still supply the complete sets at $2.00 per volume for THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER and $2.50 for THE FLOWER GROWER, $13.00 for the six 
volumes, four of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and two of THE FLOWER 


(T): RECENTLY SENT A COMPLETE SET of bound volumes of THE 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 








Gladiolus growers es- 


CALCIUM, N.Y. 
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J. HEEMSKERK 


Care P. Van Deursen \ 


Sassenheim, Holland 
Originator of Gladioli and Narcissi 


Young stock of Gladioli for propagating up to 114" 














BRILLIANT—Brilliant red, many blooms on a large stalk, r- 
very vivid and healthy grower, 100_____._.____.______- $ 4.00 
CATHARINA—Magnificent light blue, 100_____________- 3.00 


DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON—Large, well-formed 
nearly pure-white flowers on gigantic stems, 100______- pt 


ELECTRIC—Very distinct lilac-blue colour, 100___._____- 


Le Marechal F —~ 


The most valuable novelty of recent introduction. Well- 
formed, very early and large and of a charming colour of the 


purest rose. 
We are still the chief stockholders of this hcg A may our crop consists of _—} strong and 
healthy bulbs, so that we are able. ter than anybody else to select 
only the most superior quality to fill your orders. 








First size Mother Bulbs, per 100.._-_.___..--____. -_-- $14.00 I 
rn csestrensiibileaiiilieenstaiinsinstuie:sipmionie 8.00 lo 





ESTER Ae SR ae 10.00 


MADAME TREUB—A . 
pretty rose-colour with 
a bright winered 
blotch, 100 _____- 4.00 


PARLIAMENT-—A 
showy, late flowering 
variety. Fresh and 
bright rose-coloured 
spikes on very strong 
stems, 100____-_-_- $ 4.00 


ROSE PEARL — Deli- 
cate rosy-pink sport 
from Halley, extra, 








GLADIOLUS—LE MARECHAL FOCH TE iis een seta. 

RUBINI—Glowing salmon scarlet, very early. First 
size, 100 $25.00. Young bulbs, 100._.....______ 15.00 

VESUVIUS —Brilliant dark blood red. Fine market 
ce ee hin 4.00 

REV. EWBANK—Distinct light blue, with dark 
Te nein 4.50 J. Heemekerk in a field of Le Marechal Foch 


Purchasers should apply to the Federal Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C., for necessary import 
license. They will furnish full instructions. 


Our Descriptive Price List of New Narcissi, Etc., will be sent on application 
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L. J. GERMANN 


Wahnfried Gardens - | VAN WERT, O. 
ee 7 


25 

50 

Pink Lady— Pleas ______.... 1.00 

Pierre Duchartre ______-.-- 1.50 

\ Cottage Maid—Single.._.... 1.00 

* Rose Cavelier—Single___.__ 1.50 


Strong Divisions 


5,000 Standard Gladioli for 
America, Niagara, Mrs. Francis King, Peace, Panama. 
10% mixture. 50c per doz. 1 in. up. Phlox and Iris mixed, 
$2.00 per doz. clump. Fine varieties. 
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Irises and Peonies 
Business 1s rushing 
Thank You 


Price List for the asking 


Geo. N. Smith, © Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Fryer’s New Iris 


All who saw FRYER’S MAGNIFICENT said it 
was the finest iris at the iris show that was held 
in Minneapolis June 8th and 9th. This variety 
got an honorable mention from the A. L. S. 


A descriptive list of 86 varieties on request. 


Delphinium 


I believe they are as fine as can be found in the 
country. In 100 plants there will not be two 
alike unless it is a large plant that has been divi- 
ded. Always bloom the first season after planting. 
Strong plants $2.50 per doz.; $15.00 per 100. 


Platycodon 


This is a desirable hardy plant, and always 
blooms the season planted. They begin to bloom 
in July, and are full of bloom now—August 9th— 
From $2.50 to $5.00 per doz. according to the size 
of plants. 


A Good Supply of Gladiolus Bulbs also. 


WILLIS E. FRYER 


Mantorville,Minn., U.S. A. 














































IRISES 


A most queenly doz. for $5 


Anna Farr Iris King Princess V. Louise 
Aletha Juniata Quaker Lady 
Caprice Loreley Rheinnixe 


Glory of Reading Mary Garden Wyomissing 


Bought separately, even from our list, they would 
cost $7.60. (Other growers ask $2 for one alone of 
the twelve..—Collection A. 


Eighteen Unusual Species for $3 


For becoming acquainted with interesting forms 
different from that of the familiar Tall Bearded Irises, 
some blooming earlier and some later, all ectly 
hardy and easily managed and producing utiful 
flowers,—Collection D. 








Our New Descriptive Catalog, now ready, is probably 
the largest and most comprehensive catalog of Irises that has 
been issued in this country. It describes, and frankly criticises, 
many of the new Irises, including the latest of American and 
European origin. 


The Van Wert Iris Gardens 


South Washington St., Van Wert, Ohio 


Ho 














T. C. Thurlow’s Soas, Inc. | 


(CHERRY HILL NURSERIES) 


West Newbury, Mass. 


Call your attention to: 
Peonies of Distinction 
Peonies of Exceptional Vigor 
Peonies of Extra Size 
Peonies of Superior Quality 
Peonies True to Name 
Peonies That Bloom Well 
Peonies Grown By Experts 
Peonies That Will Delight You 
Peonies That Catch The Judges’ Eye 


Peonies Produced By a Firm with a 
National Reputation for Quality and 
Fair Dealing 


ASK FOR OUR CATALOG 














See 
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Our Crop Is Wonderful 


Our varieties absolutely true to name 














List of choice varieties. Ask us for prices on standard commercial kinds. 


ein. 1%1% 11% %1 %% ‘in. 
andup inch inch inch inch orless BULBLETS 
Aurora—Fine scarlet, the earliest of all scarlets : .00 $30.00 Pr. 100 $4.00 
Brimstone—Beautiful sulphurish yellow 1.00 .80$ .65$ .50$ .40$ .36 as 5.00 
Blue Jay —Light blue, large white spot on lower petals with 
yellow center ; k 80.00 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 Pr. 1000 8.00 
Catharina—Grayish light blue, lower petals darker blue with 
little maroon blotch 
Chris—Extra fine dark purplish maroon, lighter color than 
Goliath, but of same value 
Conspicuous-— Light blue, dark blue spot with yellow center_ 
Crimson Glow — Extra large crimson 
Flora -—Golden yellow, large, extra 
Glory of Noordwyk — Pure soft yellow, large flowers 
Golden Measure—Large dark yellow, while they last, at___- 
Goliath—Extra fine dark purplish maroon 
Gretchen Zang —Fine pink 
Hubertus—Light blue 
Grandesse—Fine large flower, white slightly tinting into 


18.00 14.00 10.00 ? 15.00 
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15.00 o 2.50 

3.50 = 8.00 
16.00 Pr. 100 4.00 
12.00 Pr. 1000 15.00 
12. 

i Pr. 100 20.00 
20.00 Pr. 1000 2.50 
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Foch — Extra large bright pink, very early 
Liebesfeuer—Bright scarlet, very attractive 
Loveliness—Creamy white, one of the best for cut flowers____ 
Liss—Deep apple blossom pink, large spike 
Maine—Citron yellow, turning into the purest white when in 
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Majestic—Fine orange pink, large flowers, the best in its color_ 

Mary Fennel—Light lavender, lower petals penciled with 
primrose yellow 

Master Wiebertus—Fine mauve, with little white blotch_-___ 

Mr. Theodore—Light scarlet white blotch 

Mr. Mark —Light blue darker spot, strong grower, extra cut 


Mrs. Dr. Norton -—White edged with soft pink, lower petals 
sulphurish blotch 

Mrs. Velthuys—Dark brilliant red, extra color 

Muriel—Extra large light blue with little darker spot 

Nora—Light blue with little darker spot 

Proserpine—Deep Rose 
Pride of Hillegom—One of the best scarlets, large flowers__ 
Prince of Wales-— Delicate salmon pink, very early, extra_- 
jime—Carmine red, white spot 

Red Emperor—Immense scarlet, one of the largest flowers___ 

Rev. Ewbank— Light blue 

Roem Van Kennemerland—Beautiful deep pink, extra 
large flower 

Viola—Pure white, large dark blue spot on lower petals- 

Primulines Frans Hals—Vermilion yellow throat with red 
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stripes 
Primulines Piet Hein—Large salmon rose, pale yellow throat 
Primulines J. P. Koen—Deep fine rose 
Primulines Rembrandt—Brilliant light red, edging into 
scarlet, small yellow stripe on lower petals + 10.00 8.00 6.50 
Primulines Van Limburg Stirum—Large white, penciled 
with rose, turning into light yellow on lower pe 
Primulines Yellow Queen—Delicate deep yellow, two little 
red stripes on lower petals 


UNITED BULB CO. 


The Home of Choice Gladioli 


Mt. Clemens, Michigan 
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We are large growers of = 
com . 

Gladiolli au the standard kinds z 
= 
= 

“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail = || FOR THEMONTH OF NOVEMBER WE WILL 

“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale : MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS, POSTAGE PAID, 

Peonies : : 20 FIRST SIZE BULBS, ALL GOOD VARI- 

Bon StéaSS]:«séETIES, 2 BULBS EACH OF 10 VARIETIES, 

Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; wrile = & i! Lop one DOLLAR, PROPERLY LABELED 
for it today. = 

” ns — = AND SENT IN DECEMBER. 5 al Bad 
THE (@)@) REES le = 

The Largest Rose Growers in the World = J. W. SEILER CO. 

= 

Springfield, Ohio = R. F.D.1 Ravenna, Ohio 











Attention! = Attention!! 


Do you want the chance of a life-time to get into the Gladiolus BULB 
business BIG! BIG!!? One move will put you in the KING ROW 


LAND is becoming too valuable for bulb culture and it is our wish to look over California for a 
year. So will offer entire stock of Gladiolus Bulbs after digging this fall, nothing reserved. This acre- 
age includes large blocks of the newer varieties as well as the standard sorts, and the entire stocks of 

Coleman’s Magnificent Seedlings. (Seven years of labor included.) The purchaser can clean up a clear profit 
of 50% this next winter and spring and still have one-half of the stock left to “carry on.” Farm located at the 
edge of Ravenna. Personal inspection of field invited. Questions gladly answered. 


JOE COLEMAN Cleveland Road Ravenna, Ohio 















CLEVELAND ROAD 
RAVENNA OHIO 











We make a specialty of 
growing Gladiolus bulbs 
most suitable for the cut 
° flower trade and hawe a 
National Bulb Farms, Inc. nce supply of such ar 
? eties as Autumn Quien, 


Gladiolus and Dahlia Specialists Bouquet d’or, Chicago 


White, Fireking, Myrtle, 
Mrs. F. Pendleton, Pan- 


Benton Harbor Mich. ama, Primulinushybrds, 
7) 
otf 


etc., in larger sizes to 
offer. 


Catalogue upon request 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


WICHERT, - - ILLINOIS 
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Ask for our complete, descriptive Price List 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 


GLADIOLI 


PRICES PER 1,000 


eens Gane ele... == i. 
ee ~ a maroon a. purplish shaded. Beautifully shaped 
a a el nn a aninw 
Czar Peter—Dark red with little yellow stripe_____________- 
Friendship—Solid old rose shade. A wine red blotch on 
lower petals. Very strong grower. Attractive.__________- 
Glory of Holland—White, with slight tinting____________- 
Halley-— Delicate salmon pink. Creamy blotch, darker stripes 
on lower petals. Extremely early____._.........---------- 
Hohenstaufen—Pure white with a tinge of soft pink and 
large blotch of brilliant scarlet, bordered light yellow. Backs 
suffused with a tender flesh pink, producing a grand effect, 
increased by the erect position of the flowers. An extremely 
fine novelty. First class certificate, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Hilda—Deep scarlet, strong grower. The flower hasa pleasing 
EEE LE CIS ELC CD AL RT CANE 
L’Imma —Pure white, long spike of many flowers open 
at one time, very early, one of the best whites___.________- 
Liss—Bright rose pink. Extra «trong spike, with eight to ten 
flowers open at one time. New_-_____....----------------- 
Master Wietze—Rosy magenta, overlaid deep purple, 
RIE Sle aE a RS aCe ee eae SE 
Mrs. Francis King - Salmon red, flamed darker, big tall spike. 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton—The flowers are very large and 
well expanded; of a lovely flushed salmon pink, with brilliant 
i a 
Panama—Magnificent pink. Very lovely and well arranged 
flowers. One of the best American introductions. Awarded 
"SE RTI Ri, teins Ory er RE See 
Peace—Pure white, with pale lilac feathering on lower petals. 
SEES NS SRS IR a ee 
Prince of Wales—Delicate salmon pink, very large flowers. 
a of merit and First-Class Certificate Haarlem and 
| REE agree eS ern ity: Pe ee ae 
Princeps-—Brilliant scarlet, intense shading in throat, broad 
white blotches across lower petals. Certificated everywhere. 
Princepine—One of the most brilliant scarlet reds; it is a very 
vigorous grower. Well open large flowers and of a fine vel- 
vety substance. The throat is glistening white. Awards of 
en ee 
Roem (Glory) Van Kennemerland—Beautiful deep 
rose; yellow blotch, flowers of immense size, when in full 
bloom measuring 5 inches across the petals. New-_-_-__----- 
Schwaben-— Very attractive flower, pure canary yellow; when 
opening, shading to a soft sulphur-yellow. Golden dark yel- 
low center is blotched with brilliant brownish carmine-_--_-_- 
War—Deep blood-red. Long stalks and large flowers. The 
latest scarlet__.__..____ eas 
Wilbrink—A sport of Halley. ‘Retains Halley’ ~ earliness, and 
has the color of America. Soft yellow blotch on lower petals. 
When better known, it is bound to be in great demand____- 
oe Hammer—Pure yellow with little red mark in the 
EST Ee RIE SE RST EINES Ia ames SAI 
All Varieties Mixed—We have acquired this high grade mix- 
ture with the purpose of giving our customers something out 
of the ordinary mixtures. This mixture combines all first- 
class trade varieties as well as many new kinds___________- 


1% in. 
$ 


20.00 


75.00 
40.00 


40.00 
30.00 


24.00 


25.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 


25.00 
25.00 


65.00 
30.00 


20.00 


1% in. 
$ 


16.00 


60.00 
30.00 


30.00 
24.00 


18.00 


20.00 
40.00 
50.00 
40.00 
20.00 
20.00 


32.00 


50.00 
24.00 


16.00 


lin. 


$12.00 


50.00 
25.00 


25.00 
18.00 


12.00 


14.00 
35.00 
40.00 
35.00 
16.00 
15.00 


25.00 


16.00 


40.00 


16.00 


12.00 


30.00 


25.00 
18.00 


40.00 
18.00 


12.00 


% in. 
$ 


10.00 


40.00 
20.00 


20.00 
12.00 


10.00 


10.00 
30.00 
30.00 


"30.00 


12.00 
10.00 


12.00 


30.00 


12.00 


9.00 


18.00 
10.00 


30.00 
13.00 


9.00 


% in. 
$ 7.00 


30.00 
15.00 


16.00 
7.00 


6.00 


7.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


9.00 
7.00 


10.00 
9.00 


25.00 
9.00 
7.00 

20.00 


10.00 
7.00 


20.00 
10.00 


7.00 


4.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


7.00 
4.00 


8.00 
7.00 


20.00 


7.00 


4.00 


7.00 
4.00 


15.00 
7.00 


4.00 


eo WO 
33s 83 


ur 
—) 


2.00 
2.00 


3.00 
2.00 


4.00 


1.25 
1.00 


1.50 
2.00 


e Bills due 30 days from date of invoice. Orders from unknown correspondents must be accompanied 
erms: with cash or satisfactory references. 6 per cent. discount for cash with order. 


price. Prices F. O. 


frost. Advise us how you want order shipped. Cases and packing free of charge. Cable address: 


25 at 100 price, 250 at 1,000 


B. Mt. Clemens, Mich. All goods travel at risk of a We pack orders free from 
P. VOS, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Remember, when comparing our prices with those of other sources, that we guarantee our stock to be true to name, without 


any exception. 


Gladiolus 
Specialists 


P. VOS & SON Mt 





Clemens, 


MICHIGAN 
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LE MARECHAL FOCH 


This variety secured a Ist class certificate 
in Haarlem on August 4th, 1919. 


Its color is a shade brighter than America, flowers 
twice as large as America, and its habit of 
growth is like America. It is as early as Halley 
and arapid multiplier. We think this variety 
the best yet introduced, and it will become a 
standard variety in the future, because it has all 
the qualities for it. 

The delicate pink color; the very early time of 
flowering, and its great growing qualities (every 
— germinates), make it an acknowledged 
eader. 


Price of young bulbs for peopanniaas 100 bulbs 
for $10.00, 1,000 bulbs for $90.00. 
Cash with order. Stock is very limited. 


Ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for an import license for this novelty. 


P. Hopman & Sons 
Gladiolus Specialists 


Hillegom - - - #£=Holland 


Send your name for our list of fancy varieties. 


= 
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James Boyd John C. Wister 


Movilla Gardens 


RARE AND CHOICE 


Peonies, * and Phlox 


All the newest Europ American introductions 








Winners of : 


American Peony Society’s Gold Medal for Best Col- 
lection of Peonies, 1920. 


American Iris Society’s Silver Medal for Best Col- 
lection of Iris, 1920. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Haverford, - - # =Penn. 

















H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, 


Wish to say that their wholesale 
list of Gladioli is ready. 








We are receiving some very flattering 
testimonials from growers 


of our 


Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, 


EVELYN KIRTLAND 
Note illustration measuring length 
of spike with ‘ick, 
of the Gladielus named fer ker. 


Herada and Bertrex 
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NEW VARIETIES 


Due to the excellent season we have had in New 
Jersey this year, we are digging the finest and 
largest crop of Gladiolus bulbs we have ever grown. 
Our new price list of fifty varieties will be ready 
for distribution about November first, in which we 
will list several new varieties originated by J. A. 
Kemp, whose seedlings are already well and favor- 
ably known. 
We will be pleased to place your name on our 


H. M. BARRETT & SON - CRANBURY, N. J. 




















Quality Gladioli 


Price List on Request 








G. D. BLACK & SON 
Wholesale: Retail: 
Albert Lea, Independence, 
Minn. lowa 
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Something to think about 


THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH 


My praise and criticism of varieties will 
be continued in this booklet from the point 
at which I left off in my catalogue. 


Letting more Cats out of the Bag 
The bag will be opened wide and turned upside down 


and out of it will come a number of worthless varieties of 
Irises that have been discarded and the reason why. 


Get Them while the “getting is good” 

All who purchased a copy of The Unvarnished Truth, 
took my advice and secured a root of the choice Iris, Lent 
A. Williamson, will be glad to get the supplement next year 
at 50c and get wise to more choice Irises that are sure to 


advance in price. 
The U. T. 


The first edition of The Unvarnished Truth will “put 
you wise” to more Irises that are extra choice and prices of 
which will climb. It will not be sold to dealers who have 
these varieties for sale. (I have none of these myself for 
sale.) “Let loose of a dollar” send for The Unvarnished 
Truth and get Iris wise. 


H. W. GROSCHNER 


Specialist Grower oi fine and extra —~ ne Betosn, Peonies 
and Hardy Chi 


“Ohio 








Napoleon, - 














BONNEWITZ PEONY GARDEN 





PEONIES----One Dollar Each----One Hundred Dollars Each 


The Finest and Scarcest Varieties in the world. Over seven hundred different kinds are growing in my garden. Here isa 
list which will delight the hearts of all Real Peony Enthusiasts. 

Mrs. Edward Harding_-__...__ ______---- EY I 0 5 i's 1a een eae $10.00 
—_ ee Oe greet season is a sold. I am booking orders _— 5 POA A eee ae ale = 
Mary Woodberry Shaylor________._____- 50.00 sneer ne 5.00 

I can spare only five roots. See Seay ae ee a ee 4 
I will sell only twenty of each of these four varieties ; E. G. Hill ___- as Gk ar eee 9.00 
OE eee 40.00 Florence Nightingale... -.-............-- 5.00 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning_____._______ 25.00 Mons. Martin Cahuzac ___---------------- 9.00 
I ce em a sae unas oh ne ee 5.00 
IR ect e e . ie — Eg! aer ese 5.00 
“ RTP SS ISIE 3.00 
i awe I a 3.00 
Kelway’s Exquisite__.._______._________ 15.00 Marie Crousse______- ae ee 3.00 
Raoul Dessert_______- Hh at hI es SER See eee... . ce 3.00 
in innnnennonenesmn inns So -« £x>—_.—e eae 2.00 
ik. hernia inieetssh atcha es es W.... . 2.00 
ae SS _¢ aR C2 Sea _ 2.00 


I do not care to sell more than one plant of any variety to any one person, as I am not trying to sell a great quantity of Peonies, 
but rather to send out to as many individuals as possible at least a few of the varieties which I think have merit. 

I know that the first several varieties in the above list will interest only Peony enthusiasts because, twenty years ago, before I 
became an enthusiast, I would not have paid five dollars for the best Peony in the world. Today I am willing to pay One Thousand 


Dollars for a yellow Peony with the quality of an Elwood Pleas. 


I shall be glad to send a copy of my pamphlet First CHAPTER OF GARDEN NOTES AND COMPLETE LIST OF PEONIES FOR SALE 
IN 1920 to any one interested. The list includes some of the best standard varieties at one dollar a root. 
All Peonies quoted above, and in the longer list, are one-year roots and not divided. Every one can be cut into at least three 


divisions each with at least one strong eye. 


Add 25 cents for each root you order and I will prepay charges anywhere in the United States. 


South Washington St. 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ Van Wert, Ohio 
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N e w C oO ] oO r Ss 1 doz. Phlox; unlabeled, for $1.00 
PREPAID, AND 
Nothing is more beautiful than my Gladiolus - 
Primulinus, with their artistically arranged Your Money B ack 
flowers, and their Oriental colors. WITH A FIVE DOLLAR ORDER FROM OUR LIST OF 
Nothing is more bright and brilliant than my “ 
Gladiolus Chautauqua Red. Popular Perennials 
Ask for Catalogue. Includes Peonies, Irises, etc. JUST ISSUED, FOR FALL PLANTING. WHERE CAN 
Th Cha F| fel ds YOU BEAT THIS OFFER? LIST FOR THE ASKING. 
4 utauqua ower et Orchadotte Nurseries 
C. ZEESTRATEN, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 


























The Brand Peonies 


Originated by 
0. F. BRAND & SON 


America’s Foremost Hybrid- 
izers of the Peony 














temp 


It is my sincere conviction con- 
firmed by an actual field experi- 
ence extending over a period of 
more than forty years that the 
true test of a good peony is the 
field test, and that such varieties 
only as will meet this test are 
really worth having. By this I 
mean that the peony that will 
stand right up in the open field, 
take the direct rays of the beat- 
ing sun, do this year after year 
and not go down, is the peony 

A field of our three-year-old plants. Mons. Jules Elie in the foreground. most desirable. 
This is the test which I have applied to all my best seedlings and for such qualities my best varieties have been selected. 
Such varieties are: Benjamin Franklin, Brand’s Magnificent, Charles McKellip, Chestine Gowdy, E. B. Browning, 
Frances Willard, Henry Avery, Luetta Pfeiffer, Judge Berry, Lora Dexheimer, Longfellow, Martha Bulloch, Mary 
Brand, Mrs. A. G. Ruggles, Phoebe Carey and Richard Carvel. This short list is the result of the most painstaking labor 


and rigid selection and has given to the pec.iy loving public a line of flowers the all around general standard of which has been 
excelled by those of no other grower. I have an immense stock this year in all ages and sizes. 


To this list I am now adding the results of my more recent labors with the peony. Let me introduce to you the latest and 
most wonderful of my productions. They will soon be on sale. Watch for them. My three great pinks: Ella (Christiansen, 
Myrtle Gentry and Victory Chateau Thierry. My two great whites: Mrs. A. M. Brand and Mrs. Frank Beach. Flowers 
you have ali been waiting for. Flowers which all of you should have. 


My beautiful new 1920 Catalog just out, which describes all of my new as well as my older productions togetiher with more 
than 400 of the best varieties of other growers, is yours for the asking. 


Forty-one years a Peony Grower 


A. M. BRAND, Faribault, Minn. 
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GLADIOLI 


Jack London 
Anna Eberius 
Thomas T. Kent 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin 


The four greatest and most perfect Gladioli 
in existence. They have won the greatest 
admiration wherever shown and will soon 
be grown by the million. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE showing some 
of our Gladioli and Petunias in natural 
colors and describing our many other 
novelties, as well as instructions for the 
growing of same, is now ready. It is free. 
Write for it today. 


Petunias 
Diener’s Ruffled Monsters (Single) 


The finest and largest varieties of Petunia ever created. Seed comes in separate colors as 
follows: pink (strong veined center), red, variegated, white, red (with black center), pale lilac 
pink (large veined center), and mixed. 


The following somewhat smaller than the Ruffled Monsters: Colors, flesh pink frilled 
(Pearl of Kentfield), purple or blue, and white frilled (dwarf). 


Price, per package 


The Diener Tomato 


This Tomato has received highest comment wherever grown. It has been tried out in every 
State of the Union as well as all over Canada. It is the largest Tomato in existence and sur- 
passes any other in yield. It is drought as well as blight resisting and will not split nor rot 
when laying on the ground in rainy weather. The flesh is a deep red and there is very little 
seed; it has the finest flavor and free of the acid taste. 


Price, per package SOc, per acre package $1.50 


Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Kentfield, Marin County, Cal. 


inators and Growers of the est and Finest Gladioli in the World 
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